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Opinions  of  Reviewers  on 

"  LEARNING  BETTER  THAN  HOUSE  AND  LAND/ 


Thii  little  tale  inculcates  the  best  moral  principles,  and 
is  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  the  attention  of  youth. 
The  incidents...  .(&c.).. .  .present  impressive  examples, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  young  minds ; 
and,  as  such,  we  recommend  it.  The  talents  of  Dr.  Carey 
are  well  known  ;  the  principles  of  morality,  here  exempli- 
fied, are  not  less  honorable  to  him. 

Anti-Jacobin  Review,  November ,  1808. 

As  the  moral  of  these  juvenile  performances  is  the  main 
object,  the  more  pleasing  the  story  combined  with  it,  the 
more  instruct  ion  it  is  likely  to  convey.  This  little  work 
intends  to  describe  the  solid  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  learning ;  and,  to  make  them  more  apparent,  the 
author  gives  us  a  little  tale,  in  which  two  families  are  por- 
trayed with  some  ingenuity so  that  the  maxim  of 

learning  being  "  better  than  house  and  land"  is  exemplified 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  Harry  Johnson  and  Dick  Hobson. 

Critical  Review,  December,  1808. 
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with  Exercises  in  Scanning  and  Versification,  gradu- 
ally accommodated  to  the  various  Capacities  of  Youth 
at  different  Ages,  and  calculated  to  produce  Correct- 
ness of  Ear  and  Taste,  in  reading  and  writing  Poetry. 

Key  to  Practical  English  Prosody  and  Versi- 
fication. 

Latin  Prosody,  a  new  and  improved  edition. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  offering  this  artless  tale  to  the 
public,  I  am  well  aware,  that,  as  a 
literary  composition,  it  has  little 
claim  to  praise:  but,  as  a  lesson  to 
youth,  it  may  perhaps  prove  useful; 
and  on  that  utility  alone  I  rest  my 
hope  that  the  parent  or  instructor 
of  my  juvenile  reader  will  pardon 
its  deficiency  in  other  respects. 
As  to  the  professed  periodical  critics, 
I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  theii) ; 
my  humble  production  lying  too,, 
far  below  the  range  of  their  artillery, 
which,  like  the  bolts  of  Jove  only 
strike-  more  exalted  objects 
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In  certain  parts  of  the  narrative, 
which  Contain  facts  of  some  impor- 
tance to  natural  history  or  philo- 
sophy, the  youthful  reader  will  of 
course  wish  toknow  whether  he  reads 
truth  or  fiction.  I  therefore  assure 
him  beforehand,  that  he  will  not,  in 
any  one  of  those  passages,  find  a 
single  material  fact  related,  which 
is  not  strictly  trite.  I  shall,  in 
another  place,  make  a  few  remarks 
on  each  subject ;  not  choosing  here 
to  anticipate. 

With  respect  to  trans-atlantic  hos- 
pitality— in  bestowing  on  it  a  line 
of  incidental  commendation,  I  have 
by  no  means  out-stepped  the  bounds 
of  truth*.  On  the  contrary,  the  hos- 

*  I  have  only  described  it  as  I  actually 
found  it  in  the  year  1789.— Whether  any 
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pitable  disposition  of  the  Americans 
justly  merits  much  higher  encomium, 
and  from  a  happier  pen  than  mine. 
It  shines  most  eminently  conspicu- 
ous in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  where  any  decently-dressed 
man  may  travel  a  thousand  miles 
without  ever  entering  an  inn.  In  a 
tour  which  I  made  through  a  part  of 
that  extensive  region,  although  I 
usually,  and  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, preferred  to  lodge  at  public 
inns,  yet,  on  two  occasions,  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  private  hos- 
pitality.— I  shall  here  briefly  notice 
one  of  them. 

change  have  since  taken  place  for  better  or 
for  worse,  I  leave  to  be  told  by  those  who 
have- more  recently  visited  the  United  States. 
July,  1813. 


IV 

In  the  western  tract  of  Virginia* 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains,  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  deep  snow,  with  a  vio- 
lent drifting  wind,  I  lost  my  way  in 
the  woods  between  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester. 

After  long  and  circuitous  \iran- 
derings — after  having  fasted  and 
ridden  from  breakfast-time  till  past 
sun-set — at  length,  instead  of  being 
reduced  to  sleep  under  a  tree  (my 
last,  my  long,  interminable  sleep  !) 
I  fortunately  arrived,  about  dark, 
at  the  plantation  of  Ignatius  Perry, 
Esquire.  As  I  approached  the 
house,  a  negro  came  out  to  take 
my  horse  ;  and,  while  I  was  inqui- 
ring of  him  whether  his  master  were 
at  home,  a  young  gentleman,  about 
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the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door,  with 
Mrs.  Perry's  compliments,  politely 
inviting  me  to  dismount,  and  walk 
in.  On  my  introduction  to  her,  I 
explained  the  cause  of  my  unpre- 
meditated visit,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed. 

Though  the  family  had  dined  some 
hours  before,  a  hot  dinner  of  four  or 
five  dishes,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  was 
prepared  for  me  with  a  degree  of  ex- 
pedition, which  could  hardly  have 
been  surpassed,  if  they  had  been 
forewarned  of  my  arrival.  To  keep 
me  in  countenance,  covers  were  laid 
for  Mrs.  Perry,  her  son,  and  her 
daughters,  who  all  sat  down  to  table 
with  me,  and  pretended  to  eat. 


A  smiling  bowl  of  rich  apple-toddy*, 
followed  by  a  glass  of  excellent  Ma- 
deira, comfortably  diluted  my  h'earty 
meal;  and  the  agreeable  cony ersar 
tion  of  Mrs.  Perry  and  her  daughters  , 
— two  sensible,  pleasing  young  wo- 
men, who,  in  those  qualities,  per- 
fectly resembled  their  amiable  mo- 
ther— gave  an  additional  zest  to  the 
entertainment. 

I  was  retiring  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  and  in  the  act  of  wishing  the 
family  good  night,  when  in  came 
Mr.  Perry,  returned  from  a  journey 
or  a  visit.  He  saluted  me,  not  with 
formal  distance,  as  a  stranger  drop- 

*  A  mixture  of  rum,  w.ater,  and  sugar, 
enriched  with  the  soft  pulp  of  roasted,  apples 
—with  or  without  nutmer;. 
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ped  from  the  clouds,  but  with  easy 
familiarity,  as  if  I  had  been  an  old 
acquaintance.  On  my  repeating  to 
•him  the  cause  of  my  appearance  in 
his  parlour,  he  was  "  happy  that 
"  chance,  had  directed  me  to  fri& 
61  house,  and  hoped,  that,  in  his  ab- 
66  sence,  I  had  been  entertained  to 
"  niy  satisfaction. " 

After  some  conversation  with  him, 
I  was  now  finally  retiring  for  the 
night,  and  returning  my  thanks  to 
the  ladies  and  young  gentleman 
l<5r  their  hospitality  and  politeness, 
ci  as  I  should  probably  not  have  the 
4C  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  the 
•'morning;  it  being  my  intention 
t;  to  start  at  an  early  hour  for  Win- 
;t  Chester:" — but  Mr.  Perry  inter- 
ruptegi  me,  by  observing,  that, 
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for 'me  to  stand  parleying  with  the 
negro  at  the  door.  I  might  at  once 
have  commanded  him  to  take  my 
horse — have  instantly  alighted — 
walked  in  without  hesitation,  and 
experienced  precisely  the  same  re- 
ception— a  reception,  which  neither 
the  distance  of  four  thousand  miles, 
nor  the  revolution  of  twice  twelve 
years,  has  yet  been  able  to  efface 
from  my  grateful  remembrance. 

July,  1813.  J.  C. 


LEARNING 


BETTER  THAN 


HOUSE  AND   LAND. 


IN  Berkeley  Square,  some  years 
since,  lived  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentle- 
man of  noble  descent,  of  most  re- 

* 

spectable  connexions,  and  possess- 
ing in  Yorkshire  a  landed  property, 
which  yielded  to  him  a  clear  annual 
income  often  thousand  pounds,  be- 
sides a  seat  in  parliament  for  a  bo- 
rough belonging  to  the  estate.  He 
had  a  son,  named  Henry,  who,  be- 
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ing  his  only  child,  engrossed  all  the 
care  "of  his  fondly  affectionate  fa- 
ther and  mother.  -No  expense  was 
spared  on  his  education  :  masters  of 
first-rate  abilities  were  employed  to 
instruct  him  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  requisite  to  make  him  a 
complete  gentleman,  and  qualify 
him  to  shine  at  court  and  in  par- 
liament :  and,  besides  the  pains  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  different  teach- 
ers, his  parents  also  devoted  to  his 
instruction  and  improvement  every' 
moment  which  they  could  spare 
from  the  avocations  unavoidably  in- 
cident to  persons  of  their  rank  and 
fortune. 

Master  Harry  was  a  lad  of  good 
natural  talents:  he  possessed  a  clear 
understanding,  as  he  often  proved 
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l>y  the  shrewd,  sensible  remarks 
which  he'occasionally  made  on  the 
objects  and  transactions  around  him: 
he  also  had  a  retentive  memory;  for 
he  could  long  and  correctly  remem- 
ber any  conversation  or  occurrence 
which  had  particularly  attracted  his 
attention,  or  pleased  his  fancy. 

With  such  "advantages  from  na- 
ture, fortune,  and  parental  care,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  Ma- 
ster Harry  should  have  made  a  most 
rapid  progress  in  his  learning ;  and 
so  he  certainly  would  have  done, 
but  for  one  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. Like  some  other  young 
gentlemen  of  that  and  the  present 
time.  Master  Harry  had  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  his  books.  The 
silly  boy  foolishly  imagined,  that, 
c 
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because  he  was  born  heir  to  an  am- 
ple estate,  and  was  sure  of  a  per- 
manent seat  in  parliament,  he  had 
no  occasion  for  learning,  which  he 
thought  only  fit  for  poor  men,  who 
earned  their  bread  by  teaching,  or 
by  writing  books  for  the  amusement 
of  idle  gentlenten. 
*,.*pi»  parents  and  his  teachers  used 
every  argument  in  their  power,  to 
convince  him,  that,  without  learn- 
ing, he  never  could  expect  to  shine 
as  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  an  illite- 
rate man  of  fortune  is  not  more  re- 
spected than  his  footman  or  his 
groom.  But  they  talked  to  no  pur- 
pose :  for  Master  Harry  was  obsti- 
nately determined  not  to  learn  ;  and, 
though  he  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
sulkiness  or  ill-humour  at  their  ad- 
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monitions,  yet  their  words  were  no 
sooner  spoken,  than  forgotten.  So 
far  was  he  from  taking  any  pains  to 
study  his  lessons  in  his  book,  that  he 
would  not  even  lend  his  ear  to  ad- 
mit that  knowledge  which  he  might 
have  acquired  without  the  trouble 
of  study,  by  only  listening  to  the 
remarks  that  his  teachers  made  tp 
him.  While  they  were  vainly  la- 
boring to  instruct  him,  his  thoughts 
were  wholly  bent  on  toys  and  play; 
and,  whenever  a  question  was  put 
to  him  respecting  his  lesson,  he  an- 
swered, at  random,  any  nonsense 
that  first  came  into  his  head,  with- 
out caring  what  it  was;  and  plainly 
proved,  by  the  preposterous  absur- 
dity of  his  replies,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  attend  to 
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a  single  word  of  what  was  said  to 
him.  So  persevering  was  he  in  his 
obstinate  determination  not  to  learn,, 
that,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
from  his  entrance  on  the  grammar, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
even  enumerate  the  parts  of  speech, 
or  tell  the  difference  between  a  noun 
and  a  verb:  and,  during  the  sub- 
sequent years,  his  progress  was  no 
better  than  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  so  unpromising 
a  commencement. 

A  sad  young  rogue  he  was,  thus 
sinfully  to  waste  his  precious  time, 
together  with  large  sums  of  his  fa- 
ther's money,  which  might  have 
been  so  much  better  employed  in 
relieving  the  wants  of  his  distressed 
fellow  creatures:  and  such  criminal 
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conduct  deserved,  no  doubt,  to  be 
severely  punished.  Let  not  us 
however,  be  too  hasty  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment: for  "vengeance  is  mine," 
says  the  Lord,  "  who  willeth  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  be  converted,  and  live."  To 
God,  therefore,  let  us  leave  him — 
only  observing,  that,  while  he  was 
thusshamefully  and  wickedlysquan. 
dering  his  valuable  days,  and  with 
cruel  ingratitude  wounding  the 
hearts  of  his  affectionate  parents, 
who  were  grieved  almost  to  distrac- 
tion by  his  obstinate  neglect  of  his 
studies,  Mr.  Wilmore,  a  distant  re- 
lative of  the  family,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  an  ingenious  attorney,  dis- 
covered a  flaw  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
title  to  the  Yorkshire  estate,  and  ira- 

c  3 
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mediately  commenced  a  suit,  to 
wrest  it  from  him. 

After  a  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess in  Chancery,  which  continued 
during  several  successive  years,  the 
property,  was  finally  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Wiimore  ;  and  Mr,  Johnson 
lost,  not  ojily  the  possession,  but, 
together  with  it,  his  seat  also  in  the 
house  of  commons :  for,  the  par* 
liament  being  dissolved  about  that 
time,  and  a  new  election  ensuing, 
Mr.  Wiimore,  now  proprietor  of 
the  estate,  was  of  course  returned 
member  for  the  borough  belonging 
to  it. 

The  expenses  of  the  Chan-eery 
suit  had  devoured  considerable  sums 
of  money;  so  tjiat  Mr.  Johnson, 
though  ever  accustomed  to  livo 
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Svithin  the  bounds  of  his  income, 
had  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
cash  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his 
banker  at  the  time  when  he  lost 
possession  of  the  Yorkshire  estate. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  felt  himself 
extremely  embarrassed,  and  was  for 
some  time  unable  to  determine 
what  course  he  should  thencefor- 
ward pursue.  But,*while  anxiously 
deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  plan, 
and  considering  how  he  might  best 
provide  for  the  future  subsistence 
end  welfare  of  his  son,  an  event  oc- 
currecj,  which  materially  influenced 
and  hastened  his  determination. 

Some  years  before,  he  had  become 
surety,  to  a  considerable   amount, 
for  Mr.  Freeport,  a  merchant  in  the  " 
City,  who  was  connected  by  mar- 
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riage  with  a   distant  branch  of  his 
family:  and,  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  his  calamities,  Mr.  Freeport 
having  lately  been  ruined  by  an  un- 
successful speculation  in  trade,  that 
gentleman's  creditors  now  came  up- 
on Mr.  Johnson,  to  recover  the  sum 
for  which  he  had  passed  his  secu- 
rity.    The  money  in  the  hands  of 
his  banker,  far  from  being  adequate 
to  meet  this  sudden  and  un-expected 
demand,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
pay  his  own  debts  to  his  different 
tradesmen.     Such  a  host  of  misfor- 
tunes, all  together  crowding,  upon 
him  as  if  by   concert,  would  have 
tempted  a  man  of  less  integrity  to 
disappoint  his  creditors,  and  avoid 
paying  his  debts :  but  Mr.  Johnson, 
being  a  gentleman  of  strict  honor, 
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determined  to  satisfy  every  claim- 
ant, even  if  absolute  beggary  were 
to  be  the  consequence.  For  the  ac- 
complishment pf that  noble  resolve, 
he  was  obliged  to  sell,  not  only  his 
sheep  and  oxen  in  Yorkshire,  but 
also  his  horses  and  his  carriages,  his 
plate  and  his  costly  furniture,  toge- 
ther with  his  elegant  house  in  Berke- 
ley Square.  Even  his  wife's  jewels 
were  not  spared  :  and,  when  all  was 
sold,  and  every  debt  paid,  he  had 
exactly  three  hundred  pounds  re- 
maining. 

Three  hundred  pounds  are  but  a 
scanty  pittance :  yet,  to  some  men 
of  abilities,  they  would  prove  a  for- 
tune, and  would  enable  them,  in  a 
few  years,  to  acquire  considerable 
wealth,  and  ride  independent  in 


their  carriages.  Luckily,  indeed, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  deficient  in 
endowments,  natural'  or  acquired  : 
besides  being  a  very  excellent  scho- 
lar, he  had  a  remarkable  laste  for 
painting,  with  a  happy  talent  for 
taking  likenesses,  and  had,  for  his 
amusement,  at  different  times,  drawn 
pictures  of  all  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, which  were  much  admired, 
not  only  by  his  friends,  but  even  by 
professed  artists,  whom  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  would  naturally  render  less 
disposed  to  flatter  him. 

Had  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
public  as  a  portrait- painter,  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  of  his  ac- 
quiring money  sufficent  to  live,  if 
not  in  his  former  affluence  and 
splendor,  at  least  in  very  com  for- 
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table  mediocrity.  But  he  felt  his 
pride  so  severely  hurt  at  the  idea 
of  being  employed  for  hire  by  those 
persons  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
associated  upon  terms  of  equality, 
arid  even  by  his  inferiors,  that  he 
could  not  brook  the  thought  of 
making  the  attempt  in  England. 
Hearing,  however,  that  portrait- 
painters  were  very  scarce  and  very 
well  paid  in  America,  he  resolved 
to  seek  refuge  and  employment  in 
that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Accordingly,  he  first  provided 
himself  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
colors,  pencils,  and  every  other  ar- 
ticle requisite  fqr  the  profession 
which  he  intended  to  embrace  :  he 
next  set  apart  a  sum  to  purchase 
sea-stores,  pay  his  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  leave  ia  his 
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pocket  a  few  guineas  for  immediate 
use  on  his  landing  in  America; 
and,  with  the  residue,  he  purchased 
an  assortment  of  cutlery,  from 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect a  handsome  profit  on  his  arri- 
val in  Philadelphia;  for  which  place 
he  set  sail,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
about  the  end  of  May. 

They  commenced  tfieir  voyage 
with  a  fair  wind,  and,  for  ten  day?, 
steadily  pursued  their  due  course. 
During  that  time,  no  event  occur- 
red worthy  of  notice,  except  the 
appearance  of -a  beautiful  phaeno- 
jnenon,  which  is  sometimes  observed 
at  sea,  though  Very  rarely  ;  for  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  causes, 
which  together  combine  to  give  it 
existence,  are  found  to  co-operate 
precisely  within  the  sphere  0f  the 
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navigator's  observation.  On  this 
occasion,  they  did  co-operate : — 
the  wind  blowing  pretty  fresh,  and 
from  the  proper  point,  to  throw  the 
spray  into  an  advantageous  position 
— the  sun  shining  extremely  bright, 
and  obliquely  darting  his  rays  on 
the  bursting  waves,  in  such  direc- 
tion, as  to  form,  with  the  specta- 
tor's eye,  the  exact  angle  requisite 
to  ^produce  the  wondrous  effect — 
innumerable  small  rainbows  were 
seen  at  once  starting  forth  to' 
view,  and  vanishing,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession— all  within  a  limited  space 
in  the  quarter  opposed  to  the  sun — 
where  the  showery  spray  of  each 
wave,  as  tossed  from  its  curling  top 
by  the  wind,  offered  to  the  asto- 
nished sight  the  momentary  exhibi- 
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tion  of  a  perfect  rainbow,  though 
of  diminished  size.  The  enjoyment 
of  this  magnificent  spectacle  conti- 
nued for  a  considerable  time,  untiJ, 
the  sun  having  risen  beyond  a  cer- 
tain altitude,  and  ceased  to  form 
the  proper  angle  on  the  spray,  the 
watery  mirror  no  longer  reflected 
his  rays  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
navigator's  eye. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  calm  of 
some  hours'  continuance  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  trying  a  curi- 
ous experiment. — An  empty  quart 
bottle  being  closely  corked,  the  cork 
and  mouth  were  well  coated  with 
pitch,  and  covered  with  a  piece 
of  strong  sail-cloth,  tightly  strained, 
and  fast  tied  round  the  neck.  This 
covering  being  also  pitched,  the 
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bottle  was  let  down  into  the  water, 
and,  by  means  of  a  heavy  leaden 
weight,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about 
sixty  fathotns. 

During  the  preparations  that  were 
made  for  this  experiment,  some  of 
the  passengers  asserted  that  the  bot- 
tle would  be  crushed  to  pieces  by 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter at  so  great  a  depth  :  others 
maintained  that  the  roundness  of 
its  shape  would  enable  it  to  resist 
the  pressure.  '  Mr.  Johnson  gave 
an  opinion  quite  different  from  ei* 
ther,  but  was  laughed  at  by  both 
parties.  At  length,  however,  the 
bottle  was  drawn  up  ;  and,  agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Johnson's  prediction, 
it  came  up  safe,  sound,  and  full  of 
water.  The  water  which  it  con- 
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tained,  was  much  cooler  than  that 
at  the  surface  of  the  ocean;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  rays  being  un- 
able to  penetrate  to  so  great  a  depth. 
— The  cork  had  been  driven  into 
the  bottle,  though,  to  all  appear- 
ance, no  human  power  could  have 
forced  it  down  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out bursting  the  neck.  The  can- 
vas too,  though  so  tightly  strained 
and  so  securely  bound,  had  been 
forced  about  half  an  inch  down  in- 
to the  neck  of  the  bottle  :  but  the 
coating  of  pitch  remained  un-inju- 
red,  and  betrayed  not  the  smallest 
visible  aperture,  that  could  have 
been  supposed  to  have  admitted  the 
water,  which  therefore  must  have 
forced  its  way  through  the  invisible 
pores  of  the  pitch,  as  mercury,  by 
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the  aid  of  the  air-pump,  is  made  to 
force  its  way  through  the  pores  of 
wood. 

Soon  after  this  experiment,  a  fa- 
vorable breeze   sprang   up,    which 
continued,  without  variation,  for  se- 
veral days ;   and,  after  three  weeks 
of  prosperous  navigation,  Mr  John- 
son  had  the   pleasure  of  learaing 
from   the  captain  that  the  ship  had 
now  performed  half  her  course,  and 
that,  if  the  wind  continued  equally 
propitious,  he  hoped,  in  three  weeks 
more,    to  drop  anchor  in  Delaware 
bay.     Enlivened  by  this  agreeable 
intelligence,    and  having,    at  that 
season  of  the  year,   every  reason- 
able prospect   of  happily  termina- 
ting his  voyage,  he  indulged  himself 
at  dinner  with  an  extra  glass  from 
D  3 
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his  scanty  store  of  wine,  allowed 
himself  a  similar  indulgence  at  sup- 
per, and,  at  a  late  hour,  retired  to 
r£st,  as  happy  and  contented,  as  a 
man  in  his  circumstances  could  be 
supposed  to  be. 

Pleasing  dreams  ensued. — He  fan- 
cied himself  already  settled  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  that  he  had  just 
finished  a  portrait  of  General  Wash- 
ington, which  gave  such  universal 
satisfaction,  that  the  Congress  im- 
mediately passed  a  resolution  for 
employing  hirn  to  draw  likenesses 
'  of  all  the  surviving  members  of  the 
old  Congress  who  had  first  voted  tlie 
independence  of  America.  These 
pictures,  he  thought,  were  intended 
to  adorn  the  federal  hall ;  and  a  con- 
siderable «um  was  voted  for  that 
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purpose.  Cheered  by  the  prospect 
which  now  opened  before  him,  he 
felt  himself  as  happy  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  at  any  former  period  in  his 
whole  life.  Already, from  the  fancied 
profits  of  his  ne*w  profession,  he  had 
ideally  purchased,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
a  princely  extent  of  territory  in  the 
back  country  of  Kentucky,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  would  by  far  out- 
value his  late  possessions  in  York- 
shire: already,  in  fond  imagination, 
he  saw  his  posterity  members  of 
Congress,  and  one  of  them  even  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,,  with  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  success  in  his  pursuit. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing 
delusions,  he  was  suddenly  roused 
tVt.su  !»iis  slumbers  before  day -break  3 
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by  a  tumultuous  uproar,  and  the 
hasty  trampling  of  feet  over  his 
head ;  when,  starting  instantly  from 
his  couch,  and  running  up  on  deck, 
he  heard  several  voices  crying  out 
that  the  vessel  was  sinking ;  and,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  then 
shone  very  bright,  he  saw  the  crew 
preparing  to  hoist  out  the  boats, 
and  abandon  the  ship. 

Harry,  too,  having  been  disturbed 
by  the  noise,  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
followed  his  father  to  the  deck; 
where,  hearing  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  vessel  was  exposed,  he 
was  sorely  terrified.  He  shuddered 
at  the  idea  of  being  devoured  alive 
by  sharks  and  other  monsters  of  the 
deep  :  but  he  was  still  more  afraid 
of  what  might  befall  him  IB  the 
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other  world  after  death.  His  per-, 
verse  and  wanton  waste  of  his  time 
now  rushed  back  in  terrors  upon 
his  recollection ;  and  he  dreaded 
the  severest  punishment  from  the 
wrath  of  God,  who  will  demand  a 
strict  account  of  all  our  moments, 
and  will  reward  or  punish  us  ac- 
cording as  we  have  well  or  ill  spent 
that  time  which  he  has  allotted  to 
us  upon  earth.  He  now  would 
gladly  have  recalled  those  lost  hours 
and  days  and  years,  that  he  might 
better  employ  them :  but  those  hours 
and  days  and  years  were  all  irrevo- 
cably fled,  and  had  left  him  nought 
behind,  but  stupid  ignorance  and 
un-availing  regret. 

As  to  his  father,  he  was  not  alarm- 
ed at  the  thoughts  of  death,  He  had 
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ever  been  a  good  and  virtuous  man: 
he  had  not  to  reproach  himself  with 
any  crime:  and  the  good  man, whose 
conscience  is  free  from  guilt,  is  not 
afraid  of  that  grim  phantom,  Death, 
whom  he  considers  only  as  the 
friendly  usher  who  is  to  introduce 
him  to  the  presence  of  his  almighty 
father  and  sovereign  in  a  better 
world,  where  he  is  sure  of  being  re- 
warded for  his  meritorious  deeds. 
If  the  transit  from  this  to  the  other 
life  be  sometimes  painful,  he  knows 
that  the  pain  unlocks  the  door  to 
future  joy  ;  and  he  resignedly  sub- 
mits to  it,  as  the  way-worn  traveler, 
returning  to  his  wished-for  home, 
submits"  to  the  jolting  and  spatter- 
ing of  a  rugged,  dirty  road,  and  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
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— because  he  well  knows,  that,  with- 
outreconcilinghimself  to  these  tem- 
porary inconveniences,  he  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  those  lasting  plea- 
sures which  await  him  on  his  arri- 
val. Perhaps  even,  after  the  cala- 
mities that  he  had  suffered,  and  the 
melancholy  reverse  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  fortune,  death  might 
have  been  'more  welcome  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  than  life;  though,  with 
the  resignation  of  a  true  Christian, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquiesce 
in  the  dispensations  of  heaven,  and 
patiently  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
irksome  existence,  as  long  as  it 
should  please  the  Almighty  to  pro- 
tract its  duration;  without  daring 
to  rebel  against  his  maker,  and 
meanly  to  escape  from  the  pressure 
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of  adversity  by  a  cowardly  act  of 
suicide:  for  cowardly  he  deemed  it, 
as  well  as  impious,  and  was  often 
heard  to  repeat  two  excellent  lines 
of  the  pagaa  poet,  Martial,  im- 
porting, that,  when  Fortune  frowns, 
no  great  courage  is  shown  in  daring 

to  die,  but  true  courage  consists  in 

i.     * 
daring  to  live*. 

But,  though  not  afraid  of  simple 
death,  Mr.  Johnson  was  shocked  aj: 
the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  quit  the 
sinking*  vessel,  and  commit  himself, 
with  a  beloved  *vife  and  child,  to  aA 
small  boat,  to  row  fifteen  hundred 
miles  on  the  dreary  ocean,  whether 


**  Rebus  in  angustis  facile  est   contemnerc 

vitam. 
Fortiter  ille  facit,  qui  miser  essepotestr 
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they  directed  their  course  for  Eu- 
rope or  America — or,  at  least,  five 
or  six  hundred,  if  they  steered  for 
the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands, 
which  were  the'n  the  nearest  land. 
The  hardships  of  such  a  voyage  in 
an  open  boat,  without  a  covering 
to  shelter  them  from  the  wind  or 
rain,  or  from  the  dashing  of  thejVt- 
lantic  waves,  must  have  been  dread- 
ful beyond  conception  to  a  lady 
and  a  child  so  delicately  reared  as 
they  had  been,  and  accustomed  to 
every  indulgence  that  wealth  could 
procure.  Still  more  dreadful,  how- 
ever, was  the  idea,  that,  after  having 
been  tossed  by  contrary  winds  for 
several  weeks,  they  might  at  last 
be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
either  perishing  by  hunger,  or  cast* 
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ing  lots  to  determine  which  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  should  be  kill- 
ed, that  the  survivors  might  feed 
upon  his  flesh — a  dire  alternative, 
to  which  wretched  mariners  have 
sometimes  been  driven  ! 

Such  were  the  torturing  reflexions 
which  now  crowded  upon  Mr. 
Johnson's  mind.  Afraid,  however, 
of  increasing  the  terror  of  his  wife 
and  child,  he  mastered  his  feelings 
on  this  trying  occasion,  and  did 
not,  by  a  single  word  or  look,  be- 
tray the  painful  sensations  which 
harrowed  up  his  soul  ;  but  silently 
looked  around  him,  observing  every 
thing  that  was  said  or  done,  that 
he  might  the  more  clearly  discover 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

On  the  deck  stood  the  captain. 
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whose  countenance  displayed  that 
cool  determined  courage  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  habitual  ac- 
quaintance with  danger.  Full  oft, 
amid  the  uproar  of  Atlantic  storms, 
he  had,  with  the  eye  of  fancy,  be- 
held gigantic  Death  striding  over 
the  tops  of  the  mountain  billows, 
and  each  moment  threatening  to 
invade  his  defenceless  ship  :  but  he 
had  learned  to  behold  him  without 
a  single  sensation  of  unmanly 
terror  ;  and,  on  the  present  ocqa- 
sion,  he  was  seen  calmly  giving  his 
orders  to  the  tumultuous  crew,  and 
chiding  them  tor  their  over-hasty 
alarm.  He  consented  to  the  boats 
being  cleared,  and  put  into  a  state 
of  readiness,  but  forbade  them  to  be 
hoisted  out.  Tackles  were  accord- 
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ingly  prepared  ;  and  the  boats  were 
securely  slung,  to  be  ready  for  the 
last  emergency ;  after  which,  he 
ordered  the  carpenter,  with  all  the 
hands  who  could  be  spared  from 
the  deck,  to  go  down  into  the  hold, 
and  endeavour  to  detect  the  cause 
of  the  mischief. 

On  examination,  the  danger  did 
not  appear  so  imminent  as  had,  in 
the  first  moments  of  terror,  been 
apprehended:  yet  it  proved  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  alarm  the  boldest 
mariner  on  board.  During  the 
night,  the  end  of  a  plank  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  had 
started  from  its  fastenings ;  and 
the  water  was  seen  rushing  with 
great  violence  through  the  open- 
ing, though  not  in  such  quan- 
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tity  as  to  threaten  immediate  sub- 
mersion.     Upon    this    discovery, 
the    captain  instantly    ordered    a 
spare   sail    to   be    produced;    and, 
having  directed  a  sufficient  portion 
of  it  to  be  thickly  covered    with 
locks  of  oakum,  hastily  sewed  on, 
and  copiously   smeared    with    tar, 
he  caused    it  to  be   drawn    down 
over  the  chink,  and  secured   with 
ropes  passing  under  the  ship's  bot- 
tom.   This  being  done — the  weight 
of  the  sea  pressing  against  the  sail  as 
the  vessel  moved  forward,  so   far 
closed  the  aperture  with  theoarkum, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
of  the  water  coming  in  faster  than 
the  crew  could  pump  it  out,  pro- 
vided they  used  due  diligence. 
That  innate  love  of  life,  which 
E  3 
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the  Almighty  has,  for  a  wise  purpose, 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  every 
animated  being,  spurred  them  on 
to  make  their  utmost  exertions:  four 
men  were  incessantly  employed  at 
the  pumps  by  day  and  by  night, 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat ;  and,  such 
critical  emergencies  admitting  no 
distinction  or  respect  of  persons, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  the  other  male 
passengers  were  obliged  to  take 
their  turn  with  the  common  sailors 
at  the  laborious  drudgery  of  work- 
ing the  pumps. 

At  length,  after  severe  distress, 
fatigue,  and  alarm,  the  vessel  safely 
anchored  in  the  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  with  his  family,  landed  at 
Philadelphia  about  the  twentieth  of 
July.  Here  he  learned  with  plea- 
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sure  that  his  boxes  of  cutlery  pro- 
mised to  prove  a  lucrative  specu- 
lation ;  and  he  soon  found  a  person 
willing  to  purchase  them  at  even  a 
higher  price  than  he  had'  been 
taught  to  expect.  What,  therefore, 
must  have  been  his  feelings,  when, 
eagerly  hasting  to  unpack  the 
boxes,  he  found  their  contents  all 
damaged  by' the  salt  water' which 
had  made  its  way  into  the  ship's 
hold,  and  so  much  depreciated  by 
that  unfortunate  event,  that,  instead 
of  gaining  by  the  sale,  he  lost 
above  two  thirds  of  the  money 
which  the  goods  had  originally  cost 
him  ! 

In  Itis  circumstances,  this  was  a 
severe  stroke;  and  it  sorely  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  which  were  already 
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broken  down,  as  well  by  his  mis- 
forfune  in  England,  as  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  pumping,  and  the  want  of 
rest,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
voyage.  Nor  was  this  the  whole 
of  his  calamity  :  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  the  dog-days — the  most 
dangerous  time  of  the  year  for  an 
unseasoned  European  to  arrive  in 
America.  Had  he  deferred  his 
voyage  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
contrived  to  land  there  after  the 
middle  or  end  of  September,  all 
might  yet  have  been  well.  But 
his  eager  impatience  to  escape  from 
the  insulting  sneers  of  some  of  his 
former  acquaintance,  and  the  no 
less  insulting  pity  of  others,  had 
urged  him  to  accelerate  his  depar- 
ture, without  sufficiently  consider- 
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ing  the  effects  of  climate  or  sea- 
son :  and  now,  bodily  fatigue  and 
vexation  of  spirit  being  joined  to 
the  intolerable  dog-day  heat  of  a 
sultry  clime,  he  was  seised  by  a  vi-, 
olent  fever,  which  carried  him  off 
within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival. 

Happy  for  him  was  the  transit 
from  a  world  of  woe  to  a  world  of 
bliss  ;  but  not  so  for  his  widowed 
wife  and  orphan  child,  whom  he 
thus  left  helpless  and  friendless  in 
a  strange  land.  Mrs.  Johnson  did 
not  long  survive  himt  but  died  of 
a  broken  heart  in  less  than  three 
months  from  the  day  of  his  decease. 
After  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  the 
cutlery,  and  the  un-avoidable  ex- 
penses of  sickness,  there  remained 
little  more  money  in  young  Harry's 
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possession  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
than  was  sufficient  to  defray  the 
charges  of  her  funeral,  even  in  that 
country,  where  neither  mutes  nor 
hearses  nor  mo urrf ing- coaches  are 
seen  in  the  funeral  procession,  but 
a  sober,  solemn,  un-expensive  sim- 
plicity characterises  the  last  awful 
ceremony  of  consigning  a  departed 
friend  to  the  grave. 

Harry  was  now  about  fourteen 
years  old,  an  almost  pennyless 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  deprived 
of  the  last  friend  to  whom  he  could 
have  looked  up  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion. His  grief  for  the  loss  of  so 
affectionate  a  mother  would,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  have  been 
great ;  but,  in  his  present  condition, 
it  was  great  beyond  conception. 
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Having  accompanied  her  remains 
to  the  place  of  burial — on  seeing 
th.e  coffin  let  down  into  the  grave, 
he  uttered  a  loud  shriek  of  \viid 
despair,  which  pierced  the  heart  of 
every  person  present,  and  particu- 
larly attracted  the  attentioli  of  the 
clergyman  who  was  reading  the  fu- 
neral service. 

Less  boisterous,  though  not  less 
sincere,  was  the  gric^f  of  Dick  Hob- 
son  at  the  burial  of  his  mother. 
Dick  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hob- 
son,  Mr.  Johnson's  cow-herd  on  the 
Yorkshire  estate — and  was  of  near- 
ly the  same  age  as  Master  Harry, 
having  been  born  about  a  month 
after  him.  Two  years  before  Mr. 
Johnson's  departure  from  England, 
Dick  had  witnessed  the  death  of 
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.his  mother,  who,  though  a  low- 
bred, ignorant  peasant,  had  never- 
theless been  to  him  a  tender  and 
affectionate  parent.  Dick  loved 
her  sincerely,  sincerely  regretted 
her  loss,  and,  when  he  attended 
her  remains  to  the  grave,  wept  bit- 
terly indeed,  but  wept  in  silence, 
without  uttering  either  a  shriek  or 
a  word.  Young  as  he  was,- he  had 
learned  to  consider  death  in  its  true 
light,  as  only  a  passage  to  a  better 
world  :  and,  although  he  could  not 
forbear  to  indulge  his  natural  af- 
fection for  his  mother  by  shedding 
a  flood  of  tears  ;  yet  the  consolatory 
reflexion,  th-at  she  was  gone  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  her  humble  vir- 
tues in  a  place  where  she  should 
never  more  experience  poverty  or 
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pain,  restrained  him  from  breaking 
out  into  any  noisy  exclamations  of 
intemperate  grief. 

Such  philosophic  resignation, 
blended  with  such  tender  sensibi- 
lity, would  have  done  honor  tp 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  best 
educated  youth  of  his  years  :  it  was 
still-more  admirable  in  the  son  of 
a  cow-herd.  But,  however  mean 
his  birth  and  condition,  he  had,  by 
a  fortunate  and  singular  concur- 
rence of  events,  been  blest  with  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  education, 
which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  per- 
sons in  his  lowly  sphere.  His  fa- 
ther, it  is  true,  was  an  illiterate 
rustic,  who  knew  as  little  of  read- 
ing or  writing  as  any  one  of  the 
cows  intrusted  to  his  care  :  but  he 
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was  a  sober,  sensible,  prudent  man, 
affectionately  attached  to  his  son, 
and  anxiously  ambitious  to  promote 
the  boy's  welfare  and  advancement 
jn  the  world: — in  short,  Thomas 
Hobson  was,  in  every  acceptation 
of  the  word,  a  very  good  father, 
who  might  have  served  as  a  model 
to  many  fathers  of  much  superior 
rank.  Ignorant  as  he  was  .himself, 
he  had  heard  so  much  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  that  he  had 
early  determined  to  give  Dick  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  he  could  af- 
ford. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
child  had  reached  the  age  pf  five 
years,  he  sent  him  to  the  village 
school,  kept  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
whom  he  paid  three  pence  per  week 
for  his  education. 


Inheriting  his  father's  disposition, 
and  taught  by  his  example,  Dick 
was  careful,  attentive,  and  diligent. 
Being  fond  of  his  book,  he  soon 
learned  to  spell  and  read,  and  made 
uncommonly  rapid  progress  in  his 
learning,  insomuch  that,  before  he 
was  seven  years  old,  he  could  read 
the  Common  Prayer  and  lessons  at 
church  as  fluently  as  the  parish 
clerk,  and  correctly  pronounce 
many  hard  names  in  the  Bible, 
which  might  perhaps  have  puzzled 
even  a  butter  scholar  than  the  pa- 
rish clerk.  In  process  of  time, 
young  Dick  was  taught  writing 
and  arithmetic  ;  and  so  fond  was  he 
of  handling  his  pen,  that,  whenever 
he  received  a  few  halfpence  from 
any  gentleman,  whose  horse  he  had 
F2 
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happened  to  hold,  or  for  whom  he 
had  opened  a  gate,  he  instantly 
ran  10  lay  out  the  money  in  paper, 
and  amused  himself  with  writing 
during  his  leisure  hours  at  home. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he 
had,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  copied  out,  in  a  fair  hand, 
the  entire  history  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  from  the  Bible,  and  that 
of  Whittington  and  his  cat  from  a 
little  penny  book  which  his  father 
had  purchased  for  him  at  a  fair. 
He  was  particularly  delighted  with 
Whittington's  history,  which  show- 
ed that  even  a  beggar  may  some- 
times, by  attentive  industry,  raise 
himself  from  poverty  to  wealth 
and  greatness. 

In  arithmetic  he  made  a  remark- 
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able  proficiency,  and,  by  the  age  of 
eleven,  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  common  rules,  inso- 
much that  Mr.  Wilson,  his  master, 
was  glad  of  his  assistance  in  teach- 
ing the  younger  boys;  in  return 
for  which  service,  he  now  not  only 
taught  Dick  for  nothing,  but  paid 
extraordinary  attention  to  his  im- 
provement. 

Fortunate  was  Dick  in  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  such  a 
man  :  for  Mr.  Wilson,  though  a 
poor  village  school- master,  possess- 
ed more  knowledge  than  some 
teachers  in  srreat  towns  and  cities ; 

o 

and  he  took  particular  pleasure  in 
communicating  that  knowledge  to 
so  apt  a  pupil  as  Dick,  who,  in  due 
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time,  learned  from  him  all  the  rules 
of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and 
became  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
book-keeping. 

Mr.  Wilson,  moreover,  seeing 
how  fond  the  boy  was  of  reading, 
had  lent  to  him,  one  after  the  other, 
every  book  in  his  little  library, 
which  consisted  of  about  forty  vo- 
lumes ;  and  these  Dick  had  read 
through  with  great  avidity  and  at- 
tention, carefully  enriching  his  mind 
with  their  valuable  contents. 

Forty  volumes,  however,  were  far 
from  sufficient  to  satisfy  Dick's 
thirst  of  knowledge:  and,  as  he 
approached  the  end  of  his  career 
through  Mr.  Wilson's  library*  he 
was  often  heard  to  express  his  re^ 
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gret  that  his  progress  should  so  soon 
be  stopped,  for  want  of  a  further 
supply  of  books. 

Luckily,  however,  for  Dick,  an 
event  occurred  about  this  period, 
which,  for  a  time,  relieved  his  mind 
from  all  anxiety  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  Willjam  Brown,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  came  to  settle  in  his 
father's  neighbourhood.  Several 
years  before,  Brown  had  enlisted  in 
the  army  as  a  common  soldier  ; 
and,  being  soon  noticed  by  his  of- 
ficers as  a  sober,  steady,  orderly 
man,  he  had  hopes  given  him  of 
being  raised  to  the  rank  of  corpo- 
ral, if  he  could  but  read  and  write. 
Poor  Brown  could  do  neither  :  but, 
unwilling  that  mVignorance  should 
prove  a  bar  to  his  preferment,  he 
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purchased  instruction  from  one  of 
his  comrades,  at  the  expense  of 
occasionally  doing  duty  for  him, 
and  cleaning  his  arms  and  accou- 
tr,ements.  He  thus  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes,  was  in  due  time 
appointed  .corporal,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  good 
conduct  in  the  American  war,  was 
further  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
serjeant.  He  had  received  some 
wounds  in  the  service,  and,  being 
now  discharged  on  a  pension,  re- 
turned to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  his  native  village,  car- 
rying with  him  in  the  waggon  a 
small  trunk  of  books,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him,  together 
with  some  clothes  and  money,  by 
nn  officer  of  his  moment,5  who 
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died  on  board  the  ship  on  the  pas- 
sage home  from  America,  and  whose 
life  he  had  formerly  saved  in  battle, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own. 

This  trunk  of  books  proved  a 
treasure  to  Dick  :  his  uncle  allowed 
him  the  free  use  of  them  all ;  and 
Dick  eagerly  availed  himself  of  that 
indulgence.  Nor  did  his  good  for- 
tune end  here.  His  passion  for 
learning  was  further  gratified  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  a  reduced  gentleman, 
who  came  to  board  at  a  neighbour- 
ing farm-house,  and  for  whom  he 
occasionally  went  on  errands  to -the 
market-tovvn,  a  few  miles  distant. 
That  gentleman  had  a  small,  but 
well  chosen,  collection  of  books — 
a  circumstance,  which  eventually 
proved  advantageous  to  Dick  :  for 
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Mr.  Pcnrose — being  highly  pleased 
with  the  lad's  cheerfulness  and 
punctuality  in  executing  his  vari- 
ous commissions,  and  having  un- 
derstood that  he  was  fond  of  read- 
ing—determined  to  indulge  him  in 
that  respect,  if  he  found  that  he 
could  do  it  with  safety.  Accord* 
ingly,  as  a  trial,  he  first  ventured 
to  trust  him  with  a  volume  of  tri- 
fling value  ;  after  which,  on  finding 
that  the  youth  returned  it  within  a 
reasonable  time  perfectly  safe  and 
clean,  he,  lent  him  others  in  suc- 
cession. Dick  profited  so  well  by 
this  advantage,  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  mother's  death,  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  tole- 
rably well  acquainted  with  history 
and  geography,  had  pretty  accu- 
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rate  notions  of  English  grammar, 
and  reasoned  on  religious  subjects 
with  a  correctness  which  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  at  his 
age.  Hence  that  exemplary  be- 
haviour at  his  mother's  funeral, 
which  at  once  proved  him  to  be  an 
affectionate  son,  and  a  pious,  ra- 
tional Christian. 

Such  was  Dick,  but  considerabh^ 
improved,  and  still  daily  impro- 
ving, when,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  saw  his  father  suddenly  dismiss- 
ed from  his  employment,  in  conse- 
quence of 'Squire  Johnson's  losing 
the  estate,  and  selling  off  the  cattle 
to  pay  his  debts. 

Old  Hobson,  though  sincerely 
grieved  for  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  a  e;ood  and  kind  ma- 
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ster,  did  not  feel  any  great  regret  cm 
his  own  or  his  son's  account.  They 
were  not  left  destitute:  for  Tho- 
mas, being  a  sober,  economic  man, 
had,  partly  from  his  own  earnings 
and  perquisites  during  a  long  se- 
ries of  years  spent  in  'Squire  John- 
son's service,  partly  from  his  wife's 
earnings  and  a  couple  of  small  le- 
gacies, contrived  to  save  upwards 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
kept  carefully  concealed  under  the 
hearth-stone  in  his  cottage,  in  solid, 
heavy  guineas.  With  that  sum,  he 
might  have  taken  a  small  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood:  but  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, .Serjeant  Brown,  had 
given  him  so  pleasing  an  account 
of  America — had  so  extolled  the 
cheapness  and_fertility  of  the  soii? 
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and  the  ease  with  which  any  map 
can  there  gajn  a  comfortable  live- 
lihood, who  is  at  all  able  and  will- 
ing to  work — that  he  had  long 
been  determined  to  remove  with  his 
son  to  that  happy  region,  and  only 
waited  to  add  a  few  pounds  more 
to  the  hundred  which  he  had  al- 
ready amassed. 

His  sudden  dismissal,  however, 
wrought  a-change  in  his  intentions: 
he  at  once  renounced  the  idea  of 
staying  any  longer  in  England  to 
increase  his  wealth,  and  resolved 
not  to  try  a  new  master,  but  to  em- 
bark for  America  by  the  first  op- 
portunity* Accordingly,  having 
disposed  of  his  cottage  with  what 
little  furniture  it  contained,  and 
carefully  sewed  up  his  guineas  in 
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the  back  of  his  waistcoat,  he  set 
sut  on  foot  with  his  son  Dick,  and, 
after  three  days*  march,  safely 
reached  the  town  of  Hull,  where 
he  found  a  vessel  preparing  to  sail 
for  New  York. 

Having  first  agreed  with  the  cap- 
tain for  his  own  and  his  son's  passage 
in  the  steerage,  and  paid  the  price 
in  advance,  he  next  proceeded, 
agreeably  to  Serjeant  Brown's  di- 
rections, to  lay  out  the  remainder 
of  his  money  (with  the  reserve  of 
only  three  guineas)  in  the  purchase 
of  such  articles  as  he  should  himself 
have  occasion  for  in  America,  or 
might  sell  to  advantage  on  his  ar- 
rival. Those  three  guineas,  which 
he  reserved,  and  still  kept  safe  in 
the  back  of  his  waistcoat,  were  iq^ 
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tended  as  a,provision  against  unfore- 
seen expenses  on  his  landing,  not 
for  the  purchase  of  sea-stores :  for 
Thomas  and  his  son — being,  both, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  hard  living — did  not 
require  delicacies,  but  were  content 
to  live  with  the  sailors  on  the  com- 
mon ship's  fare. 

The  vessel  having  taken  in  her 
cargo,  and  every  thing  being  now 
ready,  Thomas  and  hre  son  em- 
barked, and  proceeded  on  their 
voyage,  about  a  month  previous  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  departure  from  Eng- 
land. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  at 

sea,  when  a  remarkable  mortality 

took  place  among  the  fowls  which 

the  cabin  passengers  had  brought 

c  2 
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on  board,  as  provision  for  the  voy- 
age. But  a  circumstance,  even, 
more  remarkable  than  the  mortality 
itself,  was,  that  the  fowls  always 
died  in  the  night ;  hardly  a  night 
passing,  which  did  not  witness  the 
death  of  one  or  two  of  their  number. 
When  first  these  sudden  deaths 
vyere  announced,  the  passengers,  in- 
fluenced by  that  disgust  which  En- 
glishmen habitually  harbour  against 
the  flesh  of  any  creature  that  has 
died  of  old  age  or  disease,  ordered 
the  dead  fowls  to  be  thrown,  over- 
board :  but  the  mate  opportunely 
interposed  to  save  them,  observing 
to  the  gentlemen  that  common  sail- 
ors were  not  over-nice  in  that  re- 
spect— that  even  the  dead  fowls 
would  be  a  treat  to  the  crew,  and 
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the  poor  fellows  would  be  glad  to 
eat  them  with  their  salt  beef. 
Permission  was  accordingly  granted; 
and,  as  a  fowl  or  two  died  almost 
every  night,  the  "  poor  fellows" 
had,  almost  every  day,  a  fowl  or 
two  for  dinner;  while  the  gentlemen 
in  the  cabin  did  not  always  allow 
themselves  that  indulgence,  for  fear 
of  too  rapidly  consuming  their 
stock,  which  was  already  beginning 
to  be  very  sensibly  diminished  by 
those  nightly  deaths,  added  to  the 
daily  consumption  at  the  cabin 
table. 

In  this  train  matters  proceeded 
for  a  fortnight  :  various  were  the 
causes  assigned  for  that  un-account- 
able  mortality  ;  various  were  the  re- 
medies proposed  ;  but  no  expedient 
G  ,'j 
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could  be  devised,  to  check  its  pro- 
gress. At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  Thomas  Hobson  discover- 
ed both  the  cause  and  the  cure. 

Having  accidentally  overheard 
the  conversation  of  two  of  the  sailors, 
he  clearly  learned  from  it  that  they 
themselves  designedly  killed  the 
fowls  during  the  night,  with  the 
certain  expectation  of  feasting  on 
them  at  dinnerthe  next  day,  as  they 
well  knew,  from  experience,  that 
genteel  cabin  passengers  would 
never  consent  to  taste  a*  fowl  which 
they  supposed  to  be  tainted  with 
disease :  and  the  mate,  it  seems, 
was  not  only  privy  to  the  roguish 
scheme,  but  active,  moreover,  in 
promoting  its  success.  , 

Although  Thomas  was  a  gainer 
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by  this  knavish  trick  of  the  sailors, 
who  allowed  him  a  share  of  the 
fowls  at  dinner,  yet  his  strong  sense 
of  honesty  prompted  him  to  impart 
this  discovery  to  the  cabin  passen- 
gers, who  thereupon  held  a  .private 
consultation,  and  formed  a  coun- 
ter-scheme, to  save  the  remainder  of 
their  fowls  from  those  nocturnal 
depredators. 

Pursuant  to  their  pre-concerted 
plan — when  next  they  were  inform- 
ed "that  two  had  died  during  the 
night,  "  Gentlemen, "  said  Mr. 
Green  to  his  fellow  passengers  in 
the  hearing  of  the  crew,  "  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Chinese  unscru- 
pulously feed  on  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals that  have  died  a  natural  death  ; 


nor  do  we  learn  that  any  harm  or 
inconvenience  ensues  from  the  use 
x  of  such  food.  What  does  not  poi- 
son a  Chinese,  can  hardly  poison  an 
Englishman  :  at  all  events,  let  us 
try:  and,  if  we  dislike  the  fowls 
when  cooked,  let  us  throw  them 
overboard  ;  for  I  cannot  approve 
the  idea  of  suffering  the  honest  tars 
to  feed  on  what  we  should  deem 
unwholesome  for  ourselves««-What 
say  you,  gentlemen  ?" 

'  The  proposal  being  unanimously 
applauded — the  dead  fowls  being 
eaten  in  the  cabin — and  the  sailors 
seeing  that  they  no  longer  had  any 
I) ope  of  deriving  advantage  from 
their  roguery— the  nightly  mor- 
tality all  at  once  ceased ;  and,  from 
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that  time  forward,  not  another  fowl 
died  on  the  passage,  except  under 
die  cook's  knife. 

Some  unthiuking  people,  who 
have  not  proper  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  would  consider  Thomas 
Hobson  as  a  fool,  for  making  a 
disclosure,  by  which  he  was  him- 
self likely  to  be  a  loser.  But  Tho- 
mas, though  an  illiterate  peasant, 
had  more  correct  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  they  :  for  he  had,  even 
from  his  childhood,  been  punctu- 
ally regular  in  joining  the  congre- 
gation at  church  on  Sundays,  and 
had  carefully  attended  to  the  sound 
practical  doctrine  preached  by  a 
truly  pious  and  sensible  pastor. 
Taught  by  that  worthy  man,  and 
further  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by 


those  moral  and  religious  books 
which  his  son  had  been  Used  to  read 
to  him  at  leisure  hours,  he  rightly 
considered,  that,  whether  we  lose 
or  gain  by  honest  upright  conduct, 
it  is  our  incumbent  duty  to  pursue 
it  at  all  events :  and  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  say,  that,  though 
knavery  may  sometimes  thrive  for 
a  while,  yet,  in  the  main,  honesty 
is  the  safest  policy,  and  will  always 
succeed  best  in  the  end. 

So  indeed  it  happened  on  this  oc- 
casion:  for  the  cabin  passengers,  in 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  Hob- 
son's  disinterested  integrity,  every 
day  took  care  to  send  to  him  from 
their  own  table  a  plate  of  some- 
thing much  better  than  the  com- 
mon ship's  fare.  At  the  same  time. 
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to  punish  the  mate  for  his  criminal 
connivance  at  the  sailors'  roguery, 
and  the  deception  he  had  practised 
on  themselves  by  his  insidious  sug- 
gestions respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  dead  fowls,  they  never  once, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
treated  him  with  a.  single  glass  of 
their  wines  or  liqueurs,  or  imparted 
to  him  the  smallest  share  of  their 
fowls,  or  other  delicacies. 

While  he  and  his  nightly  ravagers 
of  the  hen-coop  were  silently  grie- 
ving for  the  loss  of  their  wonted 
regales  at  the  passengers'  expense,  a 
ravager  of  a  different  species  made 
his  appearance. — "  A  shark  !  a 
shark!"  cried  one  of  the  men  upon 
watch — "  A  shark  !  a  shark  !"  " 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  ship  ; 
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and  in  an  instant  the  passengers 
were  all  upon  deck,  to  view  the  for- 
midable foe.  r  v;-; 
At  a  small  distance  astern,  he 
steadily  followed  the  vessel,  and 
seemed  fiercely  to  eye  his  beholders, 
as  if  indignant  that  he  could  not 
spring  out  of  the  water,  to  seise  his 
prey  on  the  very  deck.  But  he 
little  knew  that  he  was  himself  in 
greater  danger  than  they — little 
knew  the  immense  superiority  which 
God  has  given  to  the  human  spe- 
cies over  every  other  class  of  ani- 
mated nature — a  superiority  re- 
sulting from  that  .inestimable  gift, 
the  intellectual  faculty,  which  en- 
ables feeble  diminutive  man  to  sub- 
due  the  largest,  the  .  strdngest,  the 
fiercest  of  the  brute  creation. 
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Preparations  were  speedily  made 
to  catch  the  monster.  Connected 
with  a  strong  line  by  four  or  five 
feet  of  iron  chain,  a  large  hook, 
baited  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
salt  pork,  was  thrown  out  into  the 
waves.  It  had  not  long  floated  in 
the  water,  till  the  shark,  slowly 
turning  up  bis  breast,  and  bending 
back  his  head,  wide  opened  his  ca- 
pacious jaws,  and  quickly  closed 
them  on  the  bait.  The  men  who 
had  charge  of  the  line,  being  inex- 
perienced in  shark-catching,  pulled 
the  rope  before  he  had  completely 
gulped  down  the  pork  :  the  hook 
tore  his  jaw  :  his  blood  was  seen  to 
tinge  the  waters:  but  the  felon  him- 
self was  not  taken. 

Had   this   ravager  possessed  the 
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sagacity  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  even 
of  an  ass,  all  might  yet  have  been 
well  with  him,  and  he  might  have 
escaped  at  the  expense  of  that  la- 
ceration and  loss  of  blood.  But 
wisely  and  mercifully  has  the  Al- 
mighty ordained  that  the  most  de- 
structive animals  should  be  defici- 
ent in  some  quality  which  would 
render  them  too  surely,  too  exten- 
sively destructive — should  be  sway- 
ed by  some  propensity,  or  checked 
by  some  incapacity,  which  either 
throws  them  into  the  power  of  man, 
or  at  least  enables  man  and  other 
creatures  to  elude  their  rapacious 
fury.  M*'//-'1 

The  effect  of  that  wise  dispensa- 
tion was  clearly  shown  by  the  shark 
in  question...  On  receiving  the 
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wound,  he  shook  his  head,  wagged 
his  tail,  turned  away  from  the  ship, 
and,  for  a  while,  seemed  disposed  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  prey.  But 
this  disposition  did  not  long  con- 
tinue :  for,  before  he  had  retreated 
from  the  navigators'  sight,  he  again 
turned  to  the  vessel,  again  followed 
it,  first  at  some  distance,  then, 
more  nearly  approaching,  again 
rushed  on  the  bait.  Again  he  was 
wounded:  again  he  escaped  as  be- 
fore ;  and,  after  a  repetition  of  the 
same  procedure  on  his  part,  the 
same  thing  happened  a  third  time. 
Three  times  was  he  hooked  and  la- 
cerated; three  times  was  his  blood 
distinctly  seen  to  flow  :  yet  so  gree- 
dy was  his  rapacity,  so  gross  his 
stupidity,  thai,  even  after  those  re- 

H2 
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peated  admonitions,  he  could  not 
consent  to  relinquish  the  tempting 
lure. 

On  the  third  failure,  a  passenger, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  shark, 
and  who  was  almost  frantic  with 
disappointed  impatience,  ran  to 
the  captain,  who  had  retired  to 
write  in  the  cabin  during  that  quiet 
interval  of  leisure  and  silence  which 
the  general  absence  of  the  passen- 
gers afforded  him.  He  now  inter- 
rupted his  writing,  and  quickly  re- 
paired to  the  quarter-deck,  to  su- 
perintend the  operations. 

A  fourth  time  the  monster  snatch- 
ed at  the  bait;  when,  instead  of 
hastily  pulling  the  rope  as  before, 
the  sailors  were  now  directed  to 
give  out  plenty  of  line.  On  swal- 
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lowing  the  meat,  the  shark  in- 
stantly turned  tail, upon  the  ves- 
sel, and  was  deliberately  sailing 
off— little  aware  of  what  was  short- 
ly to  ensue.  When  he  had  reached 
the  full  extent  of  the  line,  the  sud- 
den shock  of  resistance  fastened  the 
hook  deep  into  his  maw,  and,  with 
a  rapid  jerk,  forcibly  whirled  him 
round.  The  felon  was  now  inex- 
tricably secured:  but  it  would  have 
been  too  dangerous  to  have  imme- 
diately taken  him  on  board  the 
vessel.  He  was  suffered  to  hang  on 
the  hook  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  angry 
efforts  to  bite  asunder  the  iron  chain, 
he  was  reluctantly  dragged  along, 
plunging  and  writhing  in  agony,  un- 
till  his  strength  was  in  some  degree 
exhausted  by  his  unavailing  strug- 
gles. H  3 


When  at  length  it  was  deemed 
safe  to  drag  the  captive  on  beard, 
the  line  was  pulled  in,  and  he  was 
hauled  to  the  ship's  side  :  then,  a 
running  noose  \  being  dextrously 
placed  round  his  throat,  and  another 
round  his  body — and  the  other  end 
of  each  rope  being  passed  through 
a  block  (or  pulley)  at  the  yard-arm 
— his  own  weight  drawing  the 
nooses  tight,  he  was  hoisted  out  of 
his  native  element,  while  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men,  properly 
armed  for  his  reception,  stood  post- 
ed on  the  main  deck,  but  at  cau- 
tious distance.  When  lowered 
upon  deck,  they  all  together  rushed 
on  him  with  boat-hooks  and  spears, 
and,  overpowering  his  furious  resis- 
tance, pinned  him  down  to  the 
board,  though  not  without  exposing 
V 
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themselves  to  danger  in   their  first 
onset. 

When  a  shark  is  thus  secured,  it 
is  customary  to  rip  him  open,  and 
examine  the  contents  of  his  ma\v. 
In  the  present  case,  that  bloody 
operation  was  duly  performed  ; 
and,  during  its  performance,  the 
agonised  monster  made  violent  and 
convulsive  struggles  to  liberate 
himself  from  confinement,  and 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  tor- 
turers. With  the  lashing  of  his 
tail  on  the  deck,  he  made  the  ship 
resound  ;  and,  while  his  eyes  seem- 
ed starting  out  of  his  head  with 
rage,  he  made  repeated  efforts  to 
Leave  himself  up,  and  tear  the  per- 
sons nearest  to  him — wide  stretch- 
ing his  terrific  jaws,  and  displaying- 
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five  rows  of  strong  sharp  teeth — 
each  shaped  like  a  surgeon's  lancet, 
and  minutely  notched  along  the 
edges  like  a  fine  saw — which  were 
seen  starting  up  for  action  as  he 
opened  his  mouth,  and  again  falling 
flat  upon  the  gums  as  he  closed  it. 
Armed  with  such  destructive 
teeth,  aud  endued  with  prodigious 
muscular  power  in  the  jaws,  no 
wonder  that  the  shark  can  bite  off 
a  man's  leg  or  thigh  with  as  great 
case  (if  the  reader  will  excuse  the 
comparison)  as  a  cow  can  bite  a 
carrot.  But,,  confined  as  he  now 
was,  neither  his  teeth  nor  his'mus- 
cular  powers  aught  availed  him. 
His  maw  was  opened  and  ransack- 
ed ;  and  the  first  objects,  which 
there  presented  themselves  to 
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exhibited  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  shark  does  not  chew  his  food, 
but  gulps  it  down  in  great  solid 
mouthfuls,  like  those  voracious 
clowns  in  some  parts  of  England, 
who  bolt  down  their  bacon  in  large 
gobbets,  without  employing  their 
teeth. 

Those  objects — exclusive  of  the 
bait,  for  which  he  paid  his  forfeit 
life — were  two  other  pieces  of  pork, 
each  about  the  same  size  as  that 
which  our  navigators  had  success- 
fully used  in  decoying  him  to  his 
doom.  Of  these,  the  one  was  per- 
fectly sound  and  un-injured :  the 
other,  though  slightly  affected  on 
the  surface  by  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach,  still  retained  its  ori- 
ginal form  and  solidity;  and  both 


together  furnished  unquestionable 
evidence  that  they  had  not  under- 
gone the  process  of  mastication. 

Besides  these,  another  object  was 
discovered — a  gold  watch,  with  its 
chain  and  seals. — Though  it  appear- 
ed, on  examination,  that  the  works 
of  the  watch  had  been  materially 
impaired  by  lying  a  considerable 
time  in  the  shark's  maw,  yet  the 
number  and  maker's  name  were 
still  perfectly  legible :  and,  exclu- 
sive of  these  evidences,  the  owner's 
name  on  the  gold  case,  with  his  ci- 
pher and  crest  on  the  seals,  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
lead  to  a  discovery.  Accordingly, 
it  was  soon  recognised  by  a  gentle- 
man on  board,  as  the  identical 
watch  that  he  himself,  about  two 
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years  before,  had  given  to  his  only 
son,  a  promising  youth  of  eighteen, 
then  setting  out  on  a  West-India 
voyage,  in  which  he  unfortunately 
fell  overboard,  and  was  drowned. 

The  shock,  which  the  hapless  pa- 
rent received  on  this  heart-rending 
recognition,  may  more  easily  be 
conceived  than  described.  Even 
the  rough  sailors  sympathised  with 
him  ;  and  their  sympathy  for  him 
rendered  them  perhaps  more  alert 
and  active  in  consummating  the 
execution  of  the  shark. 

After  the  examination  of  his  maw, 
they  chopped  off  his  head,  which 
they  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  strip- 
ping and  drying  the  jaws,  to  be  pre- 
$erved  as  a  curiosity.  And  no\v: 
agreeably  to  the  usual  practice  of'na- 
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vigators,  the  cook — a  West-Indian 
negro — was  preparing  to  cut   off  a 
piece  of  a  few  pounds  near  the  tail 
for  the  captain's  table,  and  a  much 
larger  piece  toward  the  middle  for 
the   ship's  crew:  but  so  great  was 
the  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  every 
white  man  on   board  to  feed  upon 
a"monster  which  had  evidently  de- 
voured one  of  their  fellow  men,  that 
even    the   common  sailors   unani-* 
mously  cried  out  to  have  the  car- 
case thrown  overboard,  Otherwise, 
though  coarse  and  rank,  they  would 
have  made  a  hearty  meal  of  it,  and 
been   as  highly  pleased  to  catch  a 
shark  every  day,  as  are  the  Porju-* 
guese  fishernien,  who  sell  at   least 
one  species  of  shark  for  food  in  the 
market  at  Oporto. 
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Severe  and  painful  a«  was  the 
execution  of  the  shark,  that  mer- 
ciless destroyer  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  have  justly  deserved  it. 
But,  in  the  eye  of  the  all-just  Cre- 
ator, who,  with  impartial  care, 
equally  watches  over  the  welfare  of 
all  his  creatures,  such  punishment 
would,  no  doubt,  appear  highly 
criminal,  if  inflicted  on  a  poor  harm- 
less porpoise — which,  far  from  be- 
ing an  enemy  to  man,  may  rather 
be  considered  as  a  friend  to  naviga- 
tors, to  whom,  by  his  appearance,  he 
gives  notice  of  approaching  storms, 
-and,  on  such  occasions,  by  steering 
his  course  direct  before  the  wind, 
marks  the  precise  point  of  heaven 
whence  the  tempest  is  preparing  to 
sally  forth. 

I 
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One  day,  while  the  ship  was  sail* 
ing  right  before  a  fresh  breeze  at 
the  rate  of  full  ten  miles  an  hour,  a 
party  of  those  sportive  creatures 
came  to  play  their  frolicsome  gam- 
bols within  sight.  They  crossed 
close  under  her  bows — darted  off  to 
the  right  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
trace  them — then  suddenly  wheel- 
ing, again  crossed  her  course — 
scudded  as  far  to  the  left — and  thus 
accompanied  her  during  two  or 
three  hours,  continually  crossing 
and  re-crossing,  while  the  ship  still 
pursued  her  rapid  way  at  the  same 
unvarying  rate. 

An  observant  passenger,  who  had 
stood  near  two  hours  on  the  fore- 
castle to  watch  their  motions — con- 
sidering, that,  notwithstanding  their 
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Ions:  zig-zag  deviations  to  the  right 
and  left,  they  still  kept  a-head  of 
the  vessel — declared  his  firm  belief 
that  they  must  have  sailed  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour.  Whe- 
ther or  not  that  gentleman  was 
mistaken  in  his  calculation — for  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  point  in  question — most  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  terrestrial  animal 
can  at  all  equal  the  velocity  of 
their  course — nor  any  other  fish, 
with  which  man  is  acquainted. 
With  strict  propriety,  therefore, 
docs  the  ingenious  Mr.  Falconer, 
in  his  elegant  poem  of  the  "Ship- 
wreck/' characterise  the  porpoises 
as 

"  the  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race." 
CAN  to  2,  217. 
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But  their  fleetness  does  not  al- 
ways secure  them  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  man,  the  universal  ty- 
rant of  the  brute  creation.  On  the 
present  occasion,  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers having  testified  a  wish  to 
see  one  of  them  caught,  the  cap- 
tain undertook  to  gratify  them  by 
striking  one  with  a  harpoon — the 
only  mode,  he  said,  of  taking  them, x  ^ 
as  he  had  never  known  a  porpoise 
to  catch  at  a  bait  of  any  kind. 

The  captain  was  a  tall,  muscular 
man,  full  six  feet  high — broad- 
built,  robust,  and  powerful,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size — and  likewise  a 
good  marksman,  For  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  he  took  his  sta- 
tion at  the  bow,  brandishing  a 
barbed  spear,  or  single-pronged 
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harpoon,  with  a  long  shaft — not 
intended  as  a  missile,  but  to  be 
used  as  a  hand-weapon.  "With  this, 
exerting  his  utmost  strength,  he 
made  a  downward  thrust  at  one  of 
the  poor  harmless  creatures,  which 
had  incautiously  ventured  too  near 
the  ship  ;  and,  with  un-erring  aim, 
he  inflicted  on  him  a  deep  wound,  as 
the  sequel  unquestionably  proved. 
The  porpoise,  however,  escaped 
— having,  by  a  sudden  convulsive 
jerk,  extricated  himself  from  the 
barbed  point  of  the  spear.  Yet  he 
escaped  not  without  loss  in  addition 
to  the  wound  :  for,  when  the  wea- 
pon was  drawn  up,  a  piece  of  his 
entrails  was  seen  sticking  on  the 
barbs.  And  such  was  the  force 
with  which  he  had  darted  aside  on 
J  3 


receiving  the  stroke,  that  it  had 
considerably  bent  the  round  iron 
shank  of  the  harpoon,  though  it  was 
perhaps  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

If  the  poor  unfortunate  porpoise 
had    little   reason   to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  acquaintance  with 
man,  the   captain  had  as  little  rea- 
son to  boast  of  his  exploit :  for  the 
shock,  given  by  the  wounded  ani- 
mal   in   that     convulsive   jerk,  so 
jarred  his  arm  and  shoulder,  that, 
for  near  a  week,  he  could  hardly  life 
his  hand  to  his  head  without  a  sen- 
sation of  pain — though   not   very 
violent  or  alarming,  yet  sufficient 
to  revive  an  unplcasing  recollection 
of  the  unprovoked  and  wanton  ag- 
gression which  he  had  made  upon  a 
poor  un-oflfending  porpoise. 


No  other  remarkable  event  oc- 
curred to  our  voyagers  during  their 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  :  plea- 
sant and  propitious  gales  securely 
wafted  them  over  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  unfathomable  deep,  where 
neither  rock  nor  shoal  threatens  the 
unwary  mariner  with  shipwreck  ; 
and  so  favorable  was  the  weather, 
that  the  captain  disdained  to  adopt 
the  cautious  conduct  of  more  timid 
commanders  in  uniformly  slacken- 
ing sail  at  the  close  of  day,  but 
boldly  pursued  his  course  by  night 
under  full-spread  canvass  ;  so  that, 
after  a  prosperous  run  of  thirty-one 
days,  they  had  come  into  soundings 
on  the  American  coast. 

Soon  were  their  eyes  feasted  with 
a  sight  of  the  wished -for  shore;  and, 
at  no  great  distance,  the  heights  o* 
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New  York  rose  to  their  view.  Al- 
ready, in  fond  anticipation,  they 
enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
restand  refreshment  on  solid  ground, 
and  were  now  steering  direct  for 
the  harbour,  when  a  sudden  squall 
nn-expectedly  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  their  vessel,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  a  skilful  pilot  se- 
conded by  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
crew,  drove  her  on  shore  upon  the 
point  of  Long-Island,  where  she 
was  soon  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves. 

The  crew  and  passengers  with  dif- 
ficulty effected  their  escape  from 
the  wreck,  in  the  long-boat  and 
yawl ;  the  former  of  which,  after 
buffeting  the  boisterous  billows  for 
a  considerable  tirc\e,  at  length  safely 
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reached  the  island  about  sun -set  ; 
and,  by  the  successful  exertions  of 
the  islanders,  the  shipwrecked  suf- 
ferers were  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave.  As  to  those  in  the  yawl — just 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  gaining 
the  beach,  and  a  sailor  had  his  hand 
outstretched  to  seise  the  end  of  a 
rope  humanely  thrown  forward  to 
them  by  a  person  on  shore,  a  moun- 
tain surge,  bursting  over  her, 
whelmed  her  in  the  deep;  and  every 
individual  on  board  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  merciless  waves. 

Among  the  persons  thus  sunk  in 
untimely  death,  was  Thomas  Hob- 
son.  His  son  Dick  was  among  the 
survivors:  for,  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion inseparable  from  such  di- 
stressful scenes,  Dick  had  instinc- 
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tively  jumped  into  the  long-boat, 
and  thus  escaped  a  participation  of 
his  father's  fate.  To  all  appear- 
ance, however,  it  would  have  been 
a  much  more  fortunate  event  for 
Dick,  if  he  had  accompanied  his  pa- 
rent to  the  other  world :  for  here 
the  poor  fellow  now  stood  on  a 
foreign  shore,  unknowing  and  un- 
known— suddenly  deprived-  of  a 
good  and  kind  father,  and  no  longer 
possessing  any  property  under  hea- 
ven, except  the  wet  clothes  on  his 
backhand  five  shillingsin  his  pocket, 
which  he  had  received  that  morning 
from  Mr.  Nicols,  one  of  the  cabin 
passengers,  as  a  remuneration  for 
some  little  services  which  he  had 
occasionally  performed  for  that 
gentleman  during  the  voyage. 
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Thus  destitute  as  he  was  left  in  a 
strange  land,  the  prospect  before 
him  was  dismal  in  the  extreme:  but 
his  grief  for  the  untimely  death  of 
his  father  prevented  him  from  yet 
bestowing  a  thought  on  his  own 
misfortune.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  dragged  from  the  spot  by  his 
companions  in  distress,  whom  the 
farmers  of  the  vicinity,  with  that 
frank  and  generous  hospitality  for 
which  the  Americans  are  remark- 
able, had  invited  to  take  shelter  in 
their  houses.  By  these  good  men 
the  onfortunate  sufferers  were  fur- 
nished with'dry  clothes,  comfortably 
lodged  and  entertained  for  the 
night;  and,  the  next  morning,  after 
a  hearty  breakfast  of  coffee,  eggs, 
sausages,  dried  fish,  and  smoked 
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venison,  they  were  conducted  by 
their  hosts  to  the  landing-place, 
whence  they  crossed  the  ferry  from 
Long-Island  to  New  York. 

Previous  to  his  departure  from 
the  island,  Dick  had  related  his 
story  to  his  hospitable  entertainer, 
who  directed  him  to  a  cheap  lod- 
ging in  the  city,  and  advised  him 
how  to  proceed.  Agreeably  to  the 
farmer's  directions,  immediately  on 
Dick's  arrival  in  New  York,  his  first 
care  was  to  inquire  for  the  printing- 
office,  and  put  an  advertisement 
into  l\\e  newspaper,  offering  his 
services  as  under  clerk  to  any  mer- 
chant or  shop-keeper;  and,  even 
hi  the  outset  of  the  business,  Dick 
was  very  fortunate:  for  the  printer, 
understanding  that  he  was  a  poor 
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shipwrecked  orphan,  generously  re- 
fused to  accept  the  quarter-dollar 
which  he  must  otherwise  have  paid 
for  the  advertisement.  Pleased  with 
this  first  instance  of  good  fortune, 
Dick  next  sought  the  lodging-house 
to  which  he  had  been  directed:  and, 
as  he  had  made  so  substantial  a 
breakfast  on  Long-Island,  he  al- 
lowed himself  no  dinner,  but  fasted 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
with  the  view  of  economising  his 
five  shillings,  and  spinning  out  that 
scanty  supply  to  the  utmost  length. 
At  night  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
light  and  un^expensive  meal — the 
half  of  a  penny  loaf,  and  a  draught 
of  water;  and,  putting  his  trust  in 
God,  to  whom  he  regularly  ad- 
dressed his  prayers  morning  and 
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evening,  he  retired  to  his  humble 
couch,  but  not  to  sleep.  His  mind 
was  too  seriously  occupied  by  the 
horrors  of  his  present  forlorn  con- 
dition ;  and,  however  firm  his  con- 
fidence in  the  almighty  goodness, 
however  perfect  his  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  he  could  not  banish 
from  his  bosom  the  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature.  Bewildered  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty — agitated  by  al- 
ternate hopes  and  fears' — he  anxi- 
ously awaited  the  return  of  day,  to 
see  whether  his  advertisement  had 
produced  any  effect. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  repaired  to  the  printing- 
office,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  no  inquiry  had  yet  been 
made  concerning  him.  The  print- 
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er,  however,  afforded  him  a  tem- 
porary consolation,  by  informing 
him  that  he  was  come  too  early — 
that  the  public  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  read  the  paper — but  that,  if  he 
would  call  again  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  hours,  perhaps  he 
might  then  hear  of  something  in  his 
favor. 

To  poor  Dick,  that  interval  was 
an  age.  To  fill  up  the  time,  he 
walked  about  the  streets,  and  down 
by  the  water-side,  admiring  the 
noble  and  convenient  wharfs,  as 
well  as  the  ease  and  regularity  with 
which  he  saw  numerous  ships  laden 
and  unladen,  without  the  smallest 
confusion  or  interference  with  each 
other.  Attentive,  however,  as  lu» 
was  to  these  novel  and  interesting 
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objects,  he  did  not  forget  to  watch 
the  striking  of  the  clock,  but,  pre- 
cisely at  ten,  returned  to  the  print- 
ing-office, without  having  yet  bro- 
ken his  fast ,  for,  although  his  walk 
by  the  water-side  had  whetted  his 
appetite,  which  was  naturally  keen, 
and  needed  no  provocative — and 
although,  in  his  perambulation  of 
the  streets,  he  had  passed  the  very 
door  of  his  lodging — he  had  not 
ventured  to  touch  the  remaining 
half  of  his  penny  loaf,  which  he 
cautiously  reserved  to  furnish  his 
dinner — the  only  meal  that  he  in- 
tended to  allow  himself  that  day. 

His  second  inquiry  at  the  print- 
ing-office was  productive  of  joy  be- 
yond expression:  for  he  now  learn- 
ed that  a  note  had  been  left  about 
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five  minutes  before,  desiring  t})e  ad- 
vertiser to  call  upon  Mr.  Harvey, 
an  opulent  merchant,  whose  place 
of  abode  was  pointed  out  in  the 
note. 

Elate  with  this  prospect  of  success, 
Dick  ran,  or  rather  flew,  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  but  soon  had  the 
mortification  to  observe,  that,  on 
his  very  first  appearance^  the  mean- 
ness of  his  dress,  and  the  foulness  ' 
of  his  linen,  seemed  (as  he  conjec- 
tured) to  make  an  unfavorable  imr 
-pression  upon  Mr.  Harvey's  mind. 
Nor  was  Dick  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jecture :  for  Mr.  Harvey  did  indeed 
at  first  suppose  that  he  certainly 
must  be  some  graceless,  worthless 
vagabond,  or  that  he  would  other- 
wise be  more  decently  dressed ;  ancl ' 
K  3 
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this  idea  had  naturally  caused  him 
to  view  the  poor  fellow  with  un- 
friendly eye  at  the  moment  of  his 
entrance.  Being,  however,  a  hu- 
mane and  considerate  man,  he  de- 
termined not  to  be  too  hasty  in 
condemning  him  at  first  sight,  but 
to  inquire  who  he  was,  and  whence 
he  came. 

On  learning  the  particulars  of 
Dick's  story,  Mr.  Harvey  at  once 
overlooked  the  circumstance  of  his 
dress,  and,  with  great  good-humour, 
proceeded  to  examine  how  far  he 
was  qualified  to  act  in  the  capacity 
in  which  he  wished  to  be  employed. 
Dick  instantly  gave  him  a  specimen 
of  his  writing,  and  had  the  exqui- 
site gratification  of  hearing  Mr. 
Harvey  declare  that  it  pleased  him 
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very  well.— Some  difficult  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic  were  next  pro- 
posed ;  and  Dick,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  precision,  solved  them  all 
to  the  merchant's  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Harvey  Was,  on  the  whole, 
very  well  pleased  with  the  lad,  and, 
pitying  his  distressed  condition, 
would  have  been  very  willing  to 
employ  him  :  but  to  this  there  ex- 
isted one  material  objection.  To 
employ  a  stranger  without  character 
or  recommendation,  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent.  He  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  to  Dick, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could 
name  any  person  iu  America  who 
knew  any  thing  of  him,  or  could 
speak  a  word  in  his  favor. — Poor 
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Dick,  with  a  bursting  heart,  and 
the  tears  ready  to  start  from  his 
eyes,  ingenuously  acknowledged, 
that,  except  the  captain  and  the 
surviving  part  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
with  him,  there  was  not  a  human 
being  in  all  America  who  knew  any 
thing  concerning  him. 

"  Well  I"  replied  Mr.  Harvey,  "  I 
will  hear  what  they  say.  This  morn- 
ing I  shall  see  the  captain  at  the  ex- 
change ;  and  I  know  where  to  find 
some  of  the  passengers.  I  shall 
have  some  conversation  with  them; 
and  you  may  retdrn  again  in  the 
evening.  Meantime,  as  you  are, 
no  doubt,  in  want  of  money  for  ne- 
cessaries, I  am  willing  to  accom- 
modate you  with  a  small  sum. 
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Here,"  added  he,  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a 
doubloon — "  here,  my  good  lad, 
take  this,  to  purchase  whatever  you 
most  stand  in  need  of  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

Dick  thanked  him  in  terms  of 
warmest  gratitude  for  his  generous 
offer,  but  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  contract  debts,  until  he 
should  see  a  probability  of  being 
able  to  repay  them. — This  answer 
highly  pleased  the  merchant,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  Dick's  prudence  and  ho- 
nesty, insomuch  that,  even  before 
he  saw  the  captain  or  passengers,  he 
was  almost  determined  to  employ 
him.  He,  however,  made  inquiries 
of  them  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  was  so  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  account  which  they  una- 
nimously gave  of  Dick's  good  be- 
haviour on  board  the  vessel,  that  he 
returned  home  to  dinner  with  the 
fixed  resolution  of  engaging  the  lad 
as  his  clerk  that  very  day. 

Before  Dick's  return,  however,  an 
occurrence  took  place,  which  pro- 
duced a  material  change  in  Mr. 
Harvey, — quite  'raffled  his  temper, 
and  banished  that  cheerful  good- 
humour  with  which  he  had  entered 
his  house.  Had  Dick  been  aware 
of  this  circumstance,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  made  his  visit  an  hour 
or  two  later:  for,  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  he  was,  he  nevertheless 
knew  that  the  hour  of  ill-humour 
is  not  the  hour  for  conferring  fa- 
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vors.  But  chance  so  directed  mat- 
ters, that  poor  Dick  came  to  the 
door  at  the  critical  moment  when 
Mr.  Harvey  was  in  his  very  worst 
mood. 

As,  with  throbbing  heart,  he  en- 
tered the  house,  the  first  object  that 
presented  itself  to  his  view,  was  Mr. 
Harvey,  whose  flushed  cheeks  and 
knitted  brows  immediately  cans/ht 
the  youth's  attention.  Not  u;  ,re 
terrified  is  the  defenceless  lamb  at 
sight  of  the  angry  lion,  than  was 
Dick  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Harvey — 
so  altered  from  what  he  had  seen 
him  a  few  hours  before! — A  simple 
refusal  he  could  have  borne,  though 
not  without  sore  regret,  yet  with  a 
tolerable  share  of  patience  and  re- 
signation: but,  for  such  a  storm  of 
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un-expected  anger  as  he  now  saw 
ready  to  burst  upon  his  head,  he 
was  wholly  unprepared.  From  the 
friendly  mildness  and  liberality  of 
Mr.  Harvey's  behaviour  to  him  in 
the  forenoon,  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  at  least  a  civil  and  quiet 
receptipn,  whatever  the  final  result 
might  bje: — how  severe,  then,  the 
shock  which  he  felt,  when,  by  a 
sqdcjen  and  un-accountable  reverse, 
lie  now  saw  that  gentleman's  frowns 
and  agitation  threaten  him  with  a 
harsh  and  stern  refusal !  His  hopes 
and  his  fortitude  at  once  forsook 
him:  his  heart  shrunk  within  his 
bosom  ;  his  knees  tottered  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  trembling  frame  ; 
an.d,  from  the  deadly  paleiaess  of 
his  countenance,  he  seemed  on  the 
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point  of    sinking   senseless   to  the 
floor. 

A  few  moments  previous  to  Dick's 
arrival,  Mr.  Harvey  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  scuffle.  His  head  clerk, 
after  having  absented  himself  from 
his  duty  in  the  compting-liouse 
during  the  whole  preceding  part  of 
the  da}',  had  made  his  appearance 
there  in  the  afternoon,  quite  drunk. 
Had  his  drunkenness  been  of  the 
quiet  peaceable  kind,  no  material 
inconvenience  would  have  ensued: 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  one  of 
those  weak-headed  mortals  whom 
an  extra  glass  works  up  to  ungo- 
vernable ftiry. — Not  content  with 
insulting  the  other  clerks,  and  toss- 
ing the  books  and  papers  about  the 
floor,  he  was  proceeding  to  breafc 
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the  windows,  and  commit  still  fur- 
ther outrages,  when  Mr.  Harvey, 
having  ineffectually  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him  or  get  him  quietly  out 
of  the  place,  was  at  length  obliged 
to  employ  violence,  and,  after  con- 
siderable exertion,  succeeded  in 
thrusting  him  out  by  main  force. 

This  scuffle  it  was,  which  had 
wrought  so  striking  a  change  in 
Mr.  Harvey's  countenance,  and.  by 
its  consequences,  struck  such  a  ter- 
Ror  to  the  soul  of  poor  Dick.  But, 
ihe  moment  the  youth  made  his  ap- 
pearance, that  gentleman's  features 
brightened  up  with  a  good-natured 
smile:  instead  of  the  fierce  gleams 
of  anger,  the  mild  rays  of  benevo- 
lence now  beamed  from  his  eye; 
and  lie  addressed  the  trembling  or- 
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phan  in  a  tone  ^nd  manner  which 
instantly  banished  all  his  late  alarms, 
and  cheered  his  drooping  heart  with 
the  almost  certain  expectation  of  a 
favorable  answer. 

"  Yo.ung  man/' said  Mr.  Harvey, 
"I  am  so  far  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
count 1  have  received  from  the  cap- 
tain and  passengers,  that  J  am  de- 
termined at  least  to  make  trial  of 
you ;  and,  as  you  now  do  '  see  a 
probability-  of  repaying  the  debt/ 
you  may  safely  take  some  money  in 
advance,  to  provide  yourself  with 
necessaries.  I  will  send  one  of  my 
clerks  with  you  to  purchase  them, 
and  provide  you  with  a  prcper 
lodging;  after  which,  you  may  en- 
ter upon  your  employment  in  my 
com pt ing-house  to-morrow  morn- 
L  2 


"ing,  .on  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  first  year — to  be 
afterward  increased,  if  you  justify 
rny  expectations.-" 

Dick  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, accepted  the  seasonable  offer 
of  pecuniary  aid,  and  set  out,  as 
happy  as  a  king,  in  company  with 
the  clerk,  who  assisted  him  in  ma- 
king the  necessary  purchases  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  hired  for  him 
an-  apartment  in  a  respectable 
boarding-house,  after  having  dis- 
charged the  mean  lodging  which  he 
had  taken  on  his  first  arrival. 

Here  we  now  behold  Dick,  with- 
in less  than  eight-and-forty  hours 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  new 
dressed  from  head  to  foot,  having 
spare  money  in  his  pocket,  a  de- 
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cent  room  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep 
in,  with  the  certainty  of  a  comfort* 
able  subsistence  so  long  as  he  be- 
haved himself  properly  :  for,  though 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars*  would 
not  go  far  in  maintaining  a  person  in 
London;  yet,  in  America,  where  liv- 
ing was  at  thattime  so  much  cheaper, 
a  young  man,  even  of  superior  rank 
to  Dick,  might  live  pretty  tolerably 
upon  that  sum.  At  all  events,  to 
him  it  was  quite  a  fortune;  and  he 
owed  it  all  (under  the  divine  provi- 
dence) to  the  diligence  with  which 
he  had  attended  to  his  learning, 
We  need  not  doubt,  that,  wheu 

*  Tliirly-three  pounds,   fifteen   shillings, 
sterling;  the   intrinsic  value   of  the  dollar 
b»iu£  four  shillings  ar.d  six  pence, 
L  3 
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he  retired  to  his  room  for  the  nighL 
he  kneeled  down  in  grateful  thanks- 
giving to  that  kind  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  had  so  providentially  in- 
terfered in  his  favor.  Harry  John- 
son, too,  though  born  to  better  pro- 
spects than  Dick,  would  have  been 
thankful  to  God,  devoutly  thankful, 
if  any  person  had  made  him  such  an 
offer,  while  he  stood  weeping  over 
his  mother's  grave. 

Harry,  however,  was  not  entirely 
neglected,  or  left  to  perish  with  hun- 
ger. Mr.  Martin—the  clergyman, 
whose  notice  he  had  so  forcibly  at- 
tracted during  the  funeral  service  at 
his  mother's  burial — after  having 
learned  the  particulars  of  his  di- 
stressful case,  took  him  home  to  his 
own  house,  treated  him  with  a  good 
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dinner,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer 
his  spirits  with  the  hope  of  better 
fortune  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him,  that,  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
render  him  service,  he  would  do  it 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

But  Mr.  Martin,  however  hu- 
mane and  charitable,  had  it  not  in 
his  power  personally  to  afford  him 
any  material  assistance  :  for,  in  that 
country,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
are  very  moderate;  and,  though 
Mr.  Martin  could,  with  economy, 
maintain  himself  and  his  family, 
and  make,  on  the  whole,  a  decent 
appearance,  he  had  nothing  to 
spare.  The  only  mode,  therefore,  in 
which  he  could  hope  to  render  him 
any  important  service,  was  that  of 
giving  him  his  advice,  and  endea- 
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situation,  in  which  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  earn  his  bread. 

Having  understood  from  Harry 
that  he  had  been  several  years  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  Latin  master 
and  a  French  teacher,  who  had  both 
regularly  attended  to  give  him  lesr 
sons  every  day,  it  immediately  oc* 
curred  to  him  that  Harry  might  be 
a  very  desirable  acquisition  to  a 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Stanmore,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  who  wished  to  pro- 
cure a  tutor  for  his  son,  then  about 
eight  years  old. 

The  good  clergyman  was  delight-* 
ed  at  the  idea  of  having  at  once  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  should  mutually 
serve  both  parties;  and  he  instant* 
ty  imparted  his  thoughts  on  the  sub-« 
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ject  to  his  youthful  guest — taking 
tor  granted,  that,  with,  such  ad  van- 
vantages  of  education,  he  must  be 
capable  of  teaching  a  child  of  that 
age.  Yet,  before  he  won  id  apply  to 
Mr.  Stanmore,  he  thought  it  right 
to  examine  Harry  a  little,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  he 
was  qualified  to  undertake  the  task. 
He  accordingly  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  him  :  but  how  great  was 
his  astonishment  and  vexation,  up- 
on discovering  that  the  youth  was 
wholly  un-acquainted  eren  with 
the  first  rudiments  of  grammar  ! 

In  the  first  moments  of  disap- 
pointment and  surprise,  he  suspect- 
ed that  the  account  which  Harry 
had  given  of  his  former  condition 
in  life,  and  particularly  of  his  edu- 
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cation,  was  only  a  tale  of  falsehood, 
artfully  fabricated  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion — and  that 
he  was  not  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
but  some  low-bred,  lying  black- 
guard, who  had  perhaps  been  trans* 
ported  for  thieving  or  picking 
pockets.  Yet,  on  further  conside- 
ration, the  delicacy  of  Harry's  com- 
plexion, together  with  the  neatness 
of  his  clothes  and  the  fineness  of  his 
linen — but  more  particularly  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  come 
from  England  under  the  protection 
of  that  mother,  whose  loss  he  had 
heard  him  so  bitterly  deplore — in- 
duced him  at  length  to  believe  that 
he  was  not  a  transported  thief  or 
pick-pocket,  but  actually  the  son,  of 
a  gentleman,  though  he  had  unfor* 
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tunately  neglected  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  would  have  pro- 
ved him  to  be  such. 

But,  though  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  story,  Mr.  Martin  saw 
no  possibility  of  serving  him  in  the 
way  he  had  proposed ;  and  he  was 
now  sorry  that  he  had  mentioned 
Mr.  Stanraore  to  him  at  all,  as  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  which 
he.had  thus  raised,  only  served  to 
depress  poor  Harry 's  spirits  lower. 
Still  determined,  however,  to  serve 
the  distressed  youth  if  he  could,  he 
next  recollected  a  merchant  who 
wanted  an  under  clerk :  and  "  Sure- 
ly," thought  he  within  his  own  mind, 
"this  young  man  must  know  enough 
of  writing  and  arithmetic  for  that 
employment."  Upon  trial,  never- 
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therless,  he  found  that  Harry  wrote 
so  wretched  a  scrawl,  and  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  figures,  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
or  with  any  regard  to  his  own  cha- 
racter for  veracity,  venture  to  re- 
'  '"•  *' 
commend  him,  even  as  an  under 

clerk. 

Some  days  now  elapsed — days  of 
cruel  anxiety  and  alarm  to  poor 
Harry — during  which  the  good  cler- 
gyman exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  to  find  some  de^ 
cent  and  comfortable  situation  for 
the  forlorn  orphan,  whom,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  every  day  entertain- 
ed at  his  table  with  a  plain,  but 
wholesome  and  plentiful,  dinner. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  several 
persons  who  would  very  willingly 
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have  taken  him  into  their  houses, 
for  the  purpose  of  running  on  er- 
rands, cleaning  knives,  blacking 
shoes,  and  performing  various  other 
kinds  of  mean,  debasing  drudgery; 
so  that  he  was  secure,  at  least,  from 
the  danger  of  actually  starving,  pro- 
vided he  were  only  willing  to  work, 
and  render  himself  useful  to  his  em- 
ployer. But  Mr.  Martin  aimed  at 
something  better  for  poor  Harry,  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  attain- 
ing it,  and  therefore  would  not  im- 
mediately suffer  him  to  accept  any 
of  those  degrading  offers — thinking 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  descend 
to  them,  if  nothing  more  eligible 
could  be  found  on  further  inquiry. 
In  his  inquiries  he  was  indefati- 
gable: but  the  only  situations  he 
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could  hear  of,  above  that  of  a  ser- 
N  vant  to  scour  knives  and  clean  shoes, 
were  two — Mr.   Oakley,    a  neigh- 
,    bouring    carpenter,     and     another 
person   of  a  different   trade,    both 
wanted  apprentices  ;  and  either  of 
them   would  have  taken   a   lad  of 
Harry's  age  without  an  apprentice- 
fee. 

In  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Martin 
gave  the  preference  to  Mr.  Oakley, 
because  his  business  was  more  lu- 
crative than  that  of  the  other  trades- 
man, and  likewise  more  eligible  in 
other  respects.  To  him,  therefore,  he 
applied:  but,  at  the  very  first  sight 
of  Harry — so  thin,  so  slim,  so  puny, 
so  feeble — the  carpenter  bluntly 
told  the  clergyman  that  4i  such  a 
washy,  water-gruel,  smock-faced 
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Miss  Molly  as  that"  (scornfully 
pointing  at  the  poor  fellow)  "would 
ii(>t  at  all  suit  him  ;  for  that  he  ne- 
ver uouid  be  able  to  handle  his 
tools,  and  would  cost  hiip  more 
money  fbr  medicines,  caudles,  and 
other  slops,  in  a  single  month,. than 
he  rould  earn  in  a  whole  year." 

.Harry's  mortification  and  grief 
were  now  extreme  :  he  regretted — 
deeply  -and  bitterly  regretted — that 
he  haci  not  attended  to  his  learning. 
If  be  had,  instead  of  being  contemp- 
tuously rejected  by  a  mechanic,  he 
would  have  been  gladly  welcomed 
into  tlje  family  of  a  member  of  con- 
gifss,  to  sit  down  with  him  every 
c!:»v  to  a  plentiful  table,  and  ride 
C4ion  a  good  horse  with  his  son. 
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His  regret,  however,  was  un-a vail- 
ing :  it  was  impossible  to  recall  the 
time  past;  and  something  must  be 
immediately  done,  to  save  him  from 
starving:  for,  though  the  humane 
Mr.  Martin  bad  hitherto  entertain- 
ed him  .every  day,  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  continue  his  hospitality  for 
any  great  length  of  time — much 
less,  to  pay  for  his  lodging  and 
washing. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  nothing 
more  eligible  could  be  devised,  the 
good  man  applied  to  Mr  Dapperly, 
the  other  person  who  was  in  want 
of  an  apprentice. — He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  Harry's  slimness,  because  his- 
trade  did  not  require  bodily  strength 
so  much  as  personal  agility,  and 
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lightness  of  hand  ;  therefore  he 
agreed  to  take  him  as  his  appren- 
tice, without  any  fee. 

Sovely  as  Harry  felt  his  pride 
wounded  by  the  degradation  of  he- 
ing  apprenticed  to  a  mean  trade, 
yet  the  fear  of  either  starving  or 
blacking  shoes  induced  him,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly bound,  in  due  form,  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  as  he  had 
neither  parent  nor  guardian  in 
America,  to  deliver  him  over  to  his 
master. — Mr.  Dapperly  took  him 
home,  and  began,  next  morning,  to 
teach  him  his  trade,  which  was  that 
of  a barber  ! 

What  a  fall  for  poor  Harry — 
brought  up  with  the  expectation  of 
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inheriting  ten  thousand  a  year,  and 
occupying  a  seat  in  the  British  par- 
liament— but  now  reduced,  for 
bread",  to  shave  the  beard  of  every 
low  plebeian  who  chose  to  pay  a 
few  pence  for  the  use  of  his  ra- 
sor  ! — a  melancholy  reverse,  entire- 
ly caused  by  his  own  fault*— by  his 
obstinate  and  sinful  neglect  of  the 
opportunities  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  him  during  liis  father's 
prosperity. 

He  would  now  willingly  have 
made  amends  for  past  neglect,  and 
studied  arithmetic,  Latin,  French, 
&c.  to  qualify  himself  for  something 
more  respectable  than  the  Jather- 
brush  and  rasor,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship.  But  his  wish 
was  vain;  for  he  neither  had  books, 
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nor  money  to  purchase  them  :  nei- 
ther could  he  have  found  time  for 
study,  unless  he  had  stolen  it  from 
the  hours  of  sleep.  Besides,  even  if 
he  had  enjoyed  both  books  and  lei- 
sure, he  knew  so  little,  that  he 
could  not  have  proceeded  a  single 
step  without  the  assistance  of  a  mu- 
ster ;  and,  in  his  situation,  it  was 
now  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
procure  that  aid. — A  barber,  there- 
fore, he  must  remain,  without  any 
hope  of  ever  bettering  his  condi- 
tion. 

•Severe  as  was  his  mortification  at 
this  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  and  the 
hopeless  prospect  before  him,  it 
would  have  been  rendered  still 
more  severe  by  the  contrast,  if  he 
had  known,  -that,  while  he  was  la- 
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thering  plebeians'  beards,  Dick 
Hobson,  the  son  of  his  father's 
herdsman,  was  now,  in  comparison 
with  him,  quite  a  gentleman,  and 
in  easy  circumstances. 

Dick,  indeed,  had  conducted  him- 
self so  well,  and  given  such  satisfac- 
tion by  his  abilities  and  assiduity, 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months,  Mr.  Harvey  took  him  to 
board  and  lodge  in  his  own  house, 
without  deducting  a  single  dollar 
from  his  salary.— At  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  the  drunken  clerk, 
whose  misconduct  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  caused  poor  Dick  so 
dreadful  an  alarm — but  who,  as  it 
was  his  first  fault,  had  then  been 
pardoned  on  making  a  pVoper  apo- 
logy— was  at  length  dismissed  for 
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repeated  acts  of  ebriety  and  neg- 
lect; and  Dick,  being  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  books  which  that 
clerk  had  kept,  discovered  various 
errors  in  the  accoinpts,  by  which 
Mr,  Harvey  would  have  lost  several 
thousand  dollars. ---Pleased  with  the 
discovery,  that  gentlejmn  made 
Dick  a  present  of  fifty  guineas,  im- 
mediately doubled  his  salary,  and 
promised  to  increase  it  still  further 
after  the  lapse  ot  another  twelve- 
month. In  short,  after  several  suc- 
cessive increases  of  salary,  Dick  was 
finally  admitted,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  as  a  partner  in  Mr.  Harvey's 
business;  and  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  house  were  thence- 
forward carried  on  under  the  uni- 
ted names  of  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
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Hopson — for  so  the  latter  now  wrote 
his  name,  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
delicate  organs  of  the  genteel  com- 
pany with  whom  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  associate. 

Within  less  than  eighteen  months 
after  his  admission  into  the  part- 
nership, Mr  Harvey  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  very 
handsome  portion  ;  and  Mr.  Hop- 
son,  as  we  must  henceforth  call 
him,  now  enjoyed  a  fair  prospect 
of  making  a  rapid  arid  immense 
fortune.  His  commercial  dealings 
were  extensive  :  and,  as  he  exerted 
uncommon  diligence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  which  were  form- 
ed with  consummate  judgement,  he 
was  blessed  with  good  success  in 
every  enterprise  ;  insomuch  that, 
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within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  opulent 
merchants  in  America. 

Conspicuous  as  he  was  for  his 
wealth,  he  was  still  more  distin- 
guished by  the  good  qualities  which 
marked  his  character  and  conduct, 
and  was  so  universally  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  that,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  they  spontaneously  elect- 
ed him  as  their  representative  in  the 
Congress — that  celebrated  assembly, 
in  which  men  of  various  religions  are 
seen  sitting  together  in  friendly 
union  ;  no  one  inquiring  what  his 
neighbour's  tenets  are ;  since  the 
American  Constitution  admits  no 
distinction  on  account  of  religion  ; 
but,  with  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
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policy,  has  left  even  the  highest 
offices  in  the  republic  equally,  ac- 
cessible to  men  of  every  persuasion, 
without  requiring  any  other  religious 
test,  than  the  bare  profession  of  their 
"belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  a  future  slate  of  retribution ;" 
which  belief  the  Americans  "  have 
"  experimentally  found  sufficient  for 
'-  all  the  purposes  of  social  life,  and 
"  for  the  due  and  conscientious  dis- 
"  charge  of  every  public  duty — lea- 
"  vingit  to  each  individual  tobelieve, 
"in  other  respects,  according  to  the 
"  convictions  of  his  own  mind — and 
"  justly  considering,  that  belief -is 
i:  not  an  act  of  the  will — that  a  man 
*\  cannot  believe  as  he  chooses — and 
"-that  the  taking  of  a  test-oath, 

tc  when  interest  is  concerned,  is  not; 

'    '' 
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'"  always  a  proof  of  conviction,  or  a 
"  security  for  the  punctual  perfor- 
"  mance  of  the  duty  undertaken/'*. 
The  seat  of  government  having, 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopson's 
election,  been  transferred  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  he  repaired 
to  the  latter  city,  to  take  his  seat  in 
Congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session:  and  how  different  from 

*  The  passage  y.ith  quotalicn-marks  is 
copied  from  a  short  essay  of  mine  in  favor  of 
universal  rrii^ions  equality,  which  I  have  long 
and  ardently  wished  to  see  established  by  law 
in  the  British  empire— fully  convinced  that  it 
would  here  produce  the  same  happy  effects 
which  I  have  personally  witnessed  from  it  in 
America. — In  declaring  this  opinion  (not 
hastily  adopted  during  the  lute  discussion  of 
theCatholic  <J;M  si  ion,  but  deliberately  foriM  d 
at  a  very  distant  period  of  my  life,  dn<! 
since  invariably  enteriained,anu  uniformly  t  N- 
K 
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his  first  arrival  at  New  York  was 
his  present  entry  into  Philadelphia! 
— in  the  former  case,  a  poor,  discon- 
solate orphan,  on  foot — now,  an 
opulent,  high-minded  legislator,  ri- 
ding an  excellent  horse  of  his  own, 
and  attended  by  a  servant  equally 
well  mounted,  who  carried  his  ma- 
ster's great  cloak  and  portmanteau. 

pressed  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing) 
I  am  not  influenced  by  any  personal  or  party 
consideration,  or  by  any  other  motive,  than 
a  perfectly  disinterested  Christian  desire  of 
"  doing  wito  all  men  as  1  -would  they  should  do 
unto  me" — a  wish  to  see  religion  freed  from  all 
shackles,  and  every  man  enjoying  his  natural 
right  to  worship  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  without  bejng  subject 
to  any  penalties  or  disadvantages  on  account 
of  his  creed. — My  little  essay,  above  men- 
tioned, was  published  in  the  Lady's  Magazine 
for  April,  1811,  under  the  title  of  "  Bigotry 
and  Intolerance."  July,  30, 1813. 
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It  was  not  from  motives  of  parsi- 
monious economy  that  he  chose  this 
mode  of  traveling:  for,  in  his  pre- 
sent circumstances,  he  was  both 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  every 
comfort  and  accommodation  on  his 
journey,  which  the  country  was  ca- 
pable of  furnishing.  But,  luxury 
not  having  yet  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress" in  America,  he  couid  not 
there,  as  in  England,  command  the 
convenient  services  of  a  hired  post- 
chaise  :  and,  although  there  were 
stages,  which  would,  in  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours,  have  conveyed 
him  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  chose  to  avoid  the  severe 
jolting  which  he  must  have  suti?  red 
on  the  rough  rocky  road  tn rough 
the  Jerseys,  together  with  the  other 
N  2 
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inconveniences  of  those  clumsy, 
•auk ward,  uncomfortable  vehicles, 
•which  better  deserve  the  name  of 
waggons  than  of  coaches*.  For  these 
reasons  it  was,  that  he  had  preferred 
'to  travel  on  horseback,  according 
to  •  the  almost  general  custom  of 
every  man  in  America  who  can 
-conveniently  keep  a  horse. 

During  his  stay  at  Philadelphia, 
his  servant  happening  to  fall  sick, 
and  being  unable  to  shave  his  ma- 
ster, as  usual — Mr.  Hopson  was 
obliged  to  send  out  for  a  barber,  to 

*  Indeed  they  are  as  frequently  called 
'waggons  as  coachts,  particularly  in  those  parts 
of  the  United  States  which  contain  many  fa- 
milies of  German  or  Low-Dutch  origin;  the^ 
same  word,  with  them,  equally  signifying  a 
waggon  or  a  coach,  viz.  wagen  in  the  German 
language,  and  wacgen  in  the  Low-Dutch. 
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perform  that  office  for  him:  and,  as. 
chance  directed,  who  should  that 
barber  be,  but  Harry  Johnson  ! — 
Had  Mr.  Hopson  known  him,  he 
would  certainly  have  exerted  him- 
self to  better  his  condition,  through 
gratitude  for  the  memory  of  that 
worthy  man  whom  his  lather  had  so 
often  and  so  warmly  praised  to  him 
as  a  most  excellent  master.  But, 
as  he  had  himself  quitted  England 
before  Mr  Johnson,  and  never 
heard  of  that  gentleman's  voyage 
to  Philadelphia,  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  meeting  his  son, 
in  America :  and,  though  he  had 
often  seen  Harry,  and  heen  former- 
ly well  acquainted  with  his  person, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
recognise  him  in  his  present  state 
ii  3 
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-—so  pale,  so  wan,  so  meagre  was 
he  grown. 

Without  knowing  him,  however, 
he  generously  gave  him  a  few  pence 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
price  of  shaving,  which  he  was  to 
•'carr,y.  home  to  his  master,  for  he 
was  yet  only  a  journeyman:  and 
Harry,  whose  high  spirit  was  now 
completel}7  broken  and  debased  by 
the  habitual  meanness  of  his  condi- 
tion—  little  suspecting  that  the  scan- 
ty boon  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  son  of  his  father's  cow-herd — 
received  it  with  as  lowly  gratitude, 
as  ever  the  cowherd's  son  had  tes- 
tified in  his  boyish  days,  on  recei- 
ving a  trifle* from  a  gentleman,  for 
holding  his  horse,  or  opening  to  him 
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IT  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  original  manuscript  record, 
from  which  this  account  of  Harry 
and  Dick  has  been  compiled,  does 
not  contain  any  further  particulars 
of  their  history.  But,  from  every 
circumstance  and  every  appear- 
ance, there  is  strong  reason  to  con- 
clude, that,  if  they  be  yet  alive, 
Harry  Johnson  has  not,  to  this 
hour,  risen  a  single  degree  above 
the  mean  condition  of  a  barber  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Hopson,  now  possess- 
ed of  immense  riches,  lives  in  af- 
fluence and  splendor,  honorably 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his -well-ap- 
plied talents  and  indefatigable  in- 

•1  O 

clustry — and  associating,  on  terms 
of  equality,  with  the  first  men  in 
America. — The  difference  of  their 
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fate  suggests  many  important  re- 
flexions, which  deserve  to  be  seri- 
ously weighed  by  every  young  gen- 
tleman who  feels  an  antipathy  to 
his  book:  but,  as  they  will  natural- 
ly occur  to  himself,  and  I  wish  to 
save  time  and  paper,  I  shall  only 
copy  out,  for  his  perusal,  the  two 
following  lints,  with  which  the  ma- 
nuscript concludes— 

"  Whene'er  a  dislike  to  your  learning  you 

harbour, 
"  Remember  the  fate  of  the  gentleman 

barber/' 

THE  COMPILER. 

P.S.  In  rny  preface,  I  promised  to 
add  a  few  remarks  on  certain  pas* 
sages  of  the  narrative,  relating  facts 
in  natural  history  or  philosophy — 
the  episodes  of  the  shark,  the  por- 
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poise,  the  rainbows,  and  the  cork-, 
ed  bottle — that  the  youthful  reader 
may  know  upon  what  authority  he 
is  to  rest  his  belief  of  the  particu- 
lars. 1  now  proceed  to  inform  him, 
that  I  have  myself  seen  the  beauti- 
ful phenomenon  of  the  fleeting 
rainbows,  exactly  as  described  in  a 
preceding-  page. — 1  never  saw  it, 
except  on  one  occasion :  but  it  is 
sufficiently  known  to  navigators; 
.and,  however  clumsily  or  unphilo- 
sophically  I  may  have  attempted 
to  account  for  it,  the  fact  itself 
stands  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

I    have  myself  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  the  corked  bottle  ;  pursu- 
,    ing  the  same  process,  and  producing 
the  same  result,  as  the  reader  has 
alreadv  seen.       I  made,  however,  a 
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bungling  business  of  it,  by  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end,  and  sinking 
the  bottle  to  so  great  a  depth  in 
the  first  instance. — I  was  preparing 
to  correct  my  error :  but,  before 
the  bottle  could  again  be  got  ready, 
a  breeze  springing  up  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment;  and 
I  never  afterward,  during  the  pas- 
sage, had  another  convenient  op- 
portunity, as  it  cannot  well  be 
made  while  the  ship  is  under  way. 
— Should  any  of  my  youthful  read- 
erg  ever  be  disposed  to  try  it,  let 
him  at  first  sink  the  bottle  only  to 
a  moderate  depth,  which  he  may 
afterward  increase  in  successive 
trials,  fathom  by  fathom,  without, 
the  trouble  of  preparing  the  bottle 
more  than  once,  until  he  shall  have 
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exactly  ascertained  the  smallest 
depth  at  which  the  water  possesses 
that  amazing  power. 

Of  the  shark's  rapacity  and  stu- 
pidity I  have  myself  been  an  eye- 
witness. 1  have  seen  one  and  the 
same  shark  three  times  hooked  and 
torn — seen  hi?  blood  flow  each 
time — seen  him,  after  all  this,  re- 
turn a  fourth  time  to  the  bait,  and 
swallow  it — without  having  been 
one  moment  out  of  my  sight  during 
the  whole  transaction. — I  saw  two 
pieces  of  pork,  which  were  taken 
from  his  maw  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  those  described  in  the  his- 
tory.— With  respect  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  watch,  though  /  never 
witnessed  such  an  occurrence,  yet 
the  circumstance  is  not  a  fiction  ; 
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at  least  it  is  no  fiction  of  mine  ;  for, J 
in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  vol. 
29,  page  227,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  shark,   taken   in    the   Thames 
near    Poplar,    in  whose    maw   was 
found    a    watch,    afterward  recog- 
nised by   a  father,    as  the  property  : 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  lost  at  sea 
two    years     before. — I     have  seen 
shark's   flesh  served  up  at  the  cap-T 
tain's  table  on  shipboard,  arid  like- 
wise seen  a  shark  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markot-place  at  Oporto. 

The  strength  and  agility  of  the" 
porpoise  are  not  at  all  exaggerated. 
I  have  myself  seen  one  of  those 
fishes  struck  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  in  the  history,  and  in  the 
same  manner  escaping. — I  saw  the 
bent  harpoon  :  I  saw  a  piece  of  the 
poor  creature's  entrails  sticking  on 
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the  barbs;  and  I  heard  his  assailant, 
a  tall  robust  man,  complain  for  some 
clays  of  a  soreness  in  his  arm  and 
shoulder,  from  the  shock  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion. — As  to  the 
fleetness  of  the  porpoise,  the  calcu- 
lation of  his  speed  is  entirely  matter 
of  conjecture  :  it  may  be  over-rated 
or  under-rated  ;  and  therefore  the 
youthful  reader  is  cautioned  against 
adopting  a  supposition  as  a  fact. 
This,  however,  he  may  safely  be- 
lieve, that  I  have  myself  watched, 
for  near  t\yo  hours,  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises that  accompanied  our  ship  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  related 
in  the  preceding  pages,  while  we 
continued  sailing  before  a  fine 
breeze  at  the  rate  of  full  ten  knots 
an  hour. 


On  the  nocturnal  mortality  among 
the  fowls,  I  cannot  speak  with  equal 
confidence  as  on  the  other  points  : 
for,  though  I  have,  in  more  than  one 
voyage,  been  a  sufferer  by  those 
nightly  deaths,  I  never  could  disco- 
ver the  cause — for  want,  perhaps, 
of  having  such  a  man  as  Thomas 
Hobson  among  the  steerage  passen- 
gers. I  have,  indeed,  been  subse- 
quently informed,  and  by  a  sea- 
man too,  that  the  fact  was  as  Tho- 
mas represented  it ;  and  even  the 
mode  was  described  to  me,  in  which 
fowls  are  killed  without  noise  or 
violence — the  same  which  is  said  to 
be  practised  by  the  robbers  of  hen- 
roosts on  land.  All  this,  however, 
being  only  hearsay,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it, 
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which  therefore  must,  in  the  present 
case,  entirely  rest  on  the  authority 
of  Thomas  Hobson,  who  made  the 
discovery. — Neither  can  I  vouch  for 
the  good  consequences  which  are 
said  to  have  resulted  from  the  expe- 
dient adopted  by  Mr.  Green  and  his 
fellow  passengers,  because  I  never 
saw  it  tried  ;  though  I  doubt  not, 
that,  if  it  were  tried,  it  would  be 
productive  of  pleasing  effects. 

J.  C. 


THE  E.\D. 
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ing a  Description  of  the  principal  Curiosities 
in  the  British  Metropolis.  With  Six  Cop- 
per-p'ates.  Price  Two  Shillings  and  Six- 
p  jnce. 

12    A   VISIT   TO  A  FARM   HOUSE; 

or,  an  Introduction  to  various  Subjects 
connected  wii.h  Rural  Economy.  Embel- 
lished with  beautiful  Plate3.  Price  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

13.  MARY  AND  HER  CAT,  a  Tale  for 
Go-xl  Children,   chiefly  in   Words    of  TVp 
Sy: tables.     Price  One  Shilling. 

14.  JUVENILE    PLUTARCH,   contain- 
ing  accounts  of   the  Lives    of    Celebrated 
Children,    and   of  the   Infancy    of   Persons 
who  have  been  illustrious  for  their  Virtues 
or  Talents.     With  Plates.    Two  vols.  price 
Five  Shillings. 

15.  THE    WONDERS    OF  THE    MI- 
CROSCOPE j  or,   an    Explanation    of   the 
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Wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  objects  compa- 
ratively minute,  adapted  to  the  Understand- 
ing of  Young  Persons,  illustrated  with  Five 
large  Copper-plates.  Price  Four  Shillings 
and  Six-pence. 

16.  THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  TE- 
LESCOPE ;  or,  a  Display  of  "the  Starry 
Heavens  and  of  the  System  of  the  Universe: 
calculated  to  promote  and  simplify  the  Study 
of  Astronomy.  With  Fourteen  Plates.  Price 
Six  Shillings. 

17    THE   JUVENILE     SPECTATOR; 

being  Observations  on  the  Tempers,  Man- 
ners, and  Foibles  of  various  Young  Per- 
sons;  interspersed  with  such  lively  Matter, 
as,  it  is  presumed,  will  amuse  as  well  as 
instruct.  By  ABABELLA  ARGUS.  12rao.  price 
Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence  bound. 

18.  THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  HORSE; 
recorded  in  Anecdotes,  and  interspersed  with 
Poetry.     By   JOSEPH  TAYLOR,    Author    of 
"Tales  of  the  Robin/'     Price  2s.  6d.  half- 
bound. 

19.  THE    MICE    AND    THEIJl    PIC 
NIC;  an  allegorical  Tale,  representing  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  present  Age , — - 
in    Contentment — a   Fashionable    Visitor — 
High  Breeding — the  Effects  of  Fashion— the 
Epicure — an  Invitation — a  Consultation  and 
Journey — a  Season   in    London — Etiquette, 
&c.     Price  One  Shilling  coloured  Plates,  or 
Six-pence  plain. 
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20.  ANLMAL  CREATION;  or,  thePower 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  attempted  to  be   un- 
folded to  the  Minds  of  the  Rising  Generation. 
By  a  Parent.     Containing  many  Engravings 
of  Animals  in  Wood.     Price  Six-pence. 

21.  DIX's    JUVENILE    ATLAS,   con- 
taining  Forty-four  Maps,  with  plain  direc- 
tions for  copying  them;  designed  for  Junior 
Classes ;  4to,  half-bound,  price  10s.  6d.  plain, 
or  14s.  full  coloured. 

22.  ON     THE     EDUCATION     OF 
DAUGHTERS;  translated  from  the  French 
of  the  ABBE  FENELON,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Cambray.     12mo.  extra  boards,  price  2s. 
6d.  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece. 

23.  THE    UNION  ATLAS;    containing 
Thirty-eight  new  and  improved  Maps  of  all 
the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  in  the 
known  World;  designed  as  a  Companion  to 
the  various  Gazetteers  and  Books  of  Geogra- 
phy now  in  use.    The  whole  clearly  engraved 
by  Artists  of  eminence,  and  carefully  colour- 
ed ;  including   Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  of  Ancient  Greece.     Imperial  4to.  price, 
half-bound  and  full  coloured,  20s. 
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